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THERE are, more's the pity, too many pages of 
history stained with the crimson tide of life. 
Battle, and murder, and violent death, have made 
dread work in the world since Cain slew Abel. But 
I suppose there are no pages so deeply stained with 
blood as those which chronicle religious persecution. 
Religious! what a mockery it seems to call a perse- 
cution by that holy name ! And yet all descrip- 
tions of people, holding whatever views of truth 
they may, have at one time or another been perse- 
cuted, and in most instances persecutors. In our 
own country, in Scotland, all over the Continent, iii 
America, martyr fires have been kindled, and the 
long cord and short shrift awarded to those who 
have dared — thinking their souls were their own 
— to seek heaven by another way than the road 
recognised by the State. In Germany, especially 
in Holland, there was a terrible persecution in the 
sixteenth century. Erasmus, Melancthon, and 
1 
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Luther had turned the thoughts of the people 
towards a new view of Christianity, or an old view 
restored. Protestantism was making many con- 
verts ; it was assuming various forms, and threaten- 
ing to undermine the Church Established, which 
Church straightway in its extremity called for help 
on the law, and hard usage and cruel death were 
dealt out to those who were denounced as heretics. 

The following story conveys an accurate picture 
of those days of peril ; the scene is laid in Holland ; 
and all the leading circumstances are, sad to say, 
true. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TThe Execution — Stumf tells the News— The Martyr's last 
Words — Mistress Agatha — The Lady Elizabeth — A Moral 
Lesson — Lizzie's Dream. 

THERE had been high holiday in the old city of 
Rotterdam, and the occasion furnished abundant 
conversation ; for a woman had that morning been 
•drowned on account of her faith, and all the city 
had turned out to see justice done upon the 
heretic. 

' Now Martha, my Lady Elizabeth's maid, had not 
been present at the execution : first, because the 
weather was very chilly, and chilly weather in 
Holland is chilly indeed ! — secondly, because her 
new cap, with the gilded bandelet and ram's horns, 
had not arrived, and she cared not to show herself 
without it ; and lastly, my Lady Elizabeth was far 
from well, and her gouvernante, Mistress Agatha, 
had positively refused to hear of Martha's absence. 

Next to seeing with one's own eyes, and hearing 
with one's own ears, is hearing what has occurred 
from the mouth of an eye-witness, and as Seblitz 
Stumf, butler, steward, and what not of my Lady 
Elizabeth's father, had seen it all, it is not surprising 

1—2 
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that Martha should stop to gossip a little witl» 
him in the hall. There was a good fire, and every- 
thing looked very cheerful, and Stumf, himself seated 
in a high-backed chair, with his feet on a box of 
burning peat, was in the best of humours. 

Stumf was a man of some five and thirty years 
old ; scarcely above the middle height, but broad 
built, as is and was the wont of Dutchmen ; he had 
a colourless face, and but a small share of hair, half- 
brown, half-sandy ; his grey eyes, when he opened 
them, for he usually kept them closed, looked out 
from heavily swollen lids with the briefest of grey 
lash; not pleasant eyes— except in the eyes of 
Martha, who, it may as well be stated at once, was- 
setting her cap at him. There was nothing to 
relieve the grave monotony of Stumf s suit of dark 
grey — doublet, vest, hose, &c, all of the same 
colour, except the rosettes in his shoes — these- 
rosettes were as large as sunflowers, and of the- 
same hue, and when Stumf opened his eyes, h& 
usually looked at them, except, of course, when he- 
looked at Martha. 

"And you saw it all then, Master Stumf," says 
Martha, leaning on the back of Stumf s chair, and 
looking over his shoulder — " all, from the beginning 
to the end ?" 

" From the beginning to the end," says Stumf. 

" And heard you any gossip of the poor sufferer?" 

" Rank heretic, you mean," he said, and crossed 
himself as he said it. " Yes, stories of her goodness 
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— bah — the word was sorely misplaced — were plen- 
tiful as herrings in the season: some folks, who 
-should have known better, actually pitied her : go 
to, and Hans, the sworn tormentor, was at a discount ; 
the strangest thing of all came last : of that, of 
-course, you have heard." 

"No — not a single syllable — how can I hear 
-anything, Master Stumf, shut up as I am with a 
petulant child and a morose old woman ? — but sure, 
'tis good enough for the likes of me." 

Stumf opened his heavy eyes at this, and looked 
at Martha, to see if she thought as she spoke. He 
saw she did not, and so leisurely surveying his sun- 
flower rosettes, and crossing the right leg over the 
left, he said — " None the less precious, Martha, for 
being shut up : a pearl in an oyster-shell, j r ou 
know." 

Martha tittered, and blushed as red as her crim- 
son bodice. She asked Stumf to tell her all he 
knew, and quickly, or my Lady Elizabeth would 
grow impatient at her absence. So Stumf shut his 
•eyes, or rather permitted them to close, and began 
as follows : — 

"Well, it appears that years agone the woman 
who was put to death to-day was sought in mar- 
riage by a man who loved her. She loved another ; 
that is the way of this woman's world, Martha ! " 

"Not always," said Martha. 

" Well, it was so in this case. She refused the 
suit of this man, and accepted that of his rival; 
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that rival was a heretic, and in accepting him she- 
adopted his faith, and shared his dangers. They* 
were compelled to leave the country, and in a 
strange land this woman — observe the justice of 
Heaven — lost her husband, and became a mother ► 
After awhile she ventured back to her old home, 
and brought her boy with her. It was not her in- 
tention to remain in this country ; all she wanted! 
was to settle her money affairs — for you notice 
these heretics are not unmindful of their gold and 
gilver. Well", on the road she was seen by the man 
whom she had rejected. Like a good Catholic, he- 
gave information to the authorities, and the arrest 
was so cleverly arranged that my lady never sus- 
pected mischief until she stepped on board the- 
vessel which was to bear her to a place of security. 
She was heard to utter her 'thank God' as hep- 
foot pressed the deck of the ship, and then came 
Master Marshal with his warrant and the watch, 
and had her off to gaol, where her faith was tested.' r 

"Tested, how do you mean ?" 

" Oh, holy innocence," was Stumfs reply, crossing 
the left leg over the right, and dusting a speck of 
dirt from the sunflower rosette uppermost — " they, 
Hans, the sworn tormentor, and father Anselmo, 
the priest, did what they could to induce recanta- 
tion. I hear that Hans racked her as he never 
racked a woman before, but that all her cry was, 
* Christ, have mercy upon me l' So she was ordered 
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for execution, the sentence being that she should bo- 
drowned, as you very well know." 

" Yes, I heard as much, and would have been there- 
in could. Was it a pretty sight ?" 

"A sight," said Stumf, " which, had it been con- 
nected with any but a heretic, would have brought 
tears into my eyes." He opened his eyes as he said 
this, and looking at Martha as if he thought she- 
doubted him, repeated very slowly, " tears into my 
eyes." 

" Why ?" said Martha. 

"On account," said Stumf, "of the boy. She 
brought her boy with her, a child about three years 
old, perhaps not so much, to the place of execution. 
There Father Anselmo, you know his pleasant 
way? " 

Martha shuddered and said " Yes." 

" Asked her whether she had anything to say be- 
fore justice was done. She said she had, and then 
standing there before us all, holding her child in her 
arms ; upon my life a splendid woman, Martha " 

Martha shifted her position and said " indeed !" 

" Something of your build," he continued. 

Martha resumed her old position and said " in- 
deed!" again. 

" Well, out she spoke, with a clear musical voice 
that rang through the Square — ' Here stand I alone, 
going from man's judgment to God's ; for myself I 
fear not ; but who will care for my child ? I have 
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prayed God to befriend my boy, but I seek for him 
also an earthly protector — men — fathers, who among 
you will rear my child ? here is money — ample funds 
— who will do it, and be prepared to answer for that 
rearing before the throne of God ?' " 

" What did the priest say ? what did Hans say ? 
what said the people ?" 

The priest, I imagine, was very wrath: Hans 
had never suspected she had so much money as glit- 
tered in her purse ; the people were silent, until one 
fellow pushed his way forward, and said, * Mistress, 
trust the boy to mc, and I will be a father to him.' 
She beckoned him to approach, and looking at him 
steadfastly, asked, ' Will you be to him as to your 
own ?' ' 1 will,' he said ; ' 1 have seven, and two in 
God's acre, I will do the best ; but remember, I am a 
Catholic !' She smiled sweetly upon him, kissed her 
boy, who clung to her tenaciously and cried bitterly; 
then she handed the child over and the money, and 
saying ' Remember your promise,' turned to Hans, 
and intimated that she was ready." 

" And so she was taken to execution ?" 

" Yes ; just then there was an accident ; a scaf- 
folding had been erected for the convenience of those 
who wanted a good view of the spectacle, and did 
not mind paying for it. Well, part of this scaffolding 
gave way, just as the woman was thrown into the 
water ; several people were hurt, and I have heard 
that the man who gave the heretic woman up to 
justice was among those who were killed." 
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" And I hope it is true," said Martha. 

" Tut, tut, the man was in the right of it ; ask 
Father Anselmo ; he will tell you as he told me, that 
these heretics are the most dangerous enemies of the 
State, and that it is the duty of all good Christians 
to destroy them." 

" Then if it be," said Martlia, with more vehe- 
mence than she was wont to use, " I wish I was a 
'Hommedan Turk !" 

Just at that moment two handbells sounded at 
once — a light silvery tinkle ; a duller, heavier sound 
— as wide a difference between the two as between 
the voices of Stumf and Martha. 

"Ah," quoth Martha, " that is my lady's bell; 
yah, that is the gouvernante's ; thank you for your 
story ; now I must run." 

Stumf slowly opened his eyes, and looked around, 
probably with the intention of paying a compliment, 
but the face which met his was not that which he 
expected. 

It was that of Mistress Agatha. A dark yellow 
face, with colourless lips, straight and thin, black 
eyes that glowed with lire, a tightly-fitting cap 
of muslin concealing all the hair, and a black hood, 
not unlike those worn by female mourners at a 
funeral. 

"Stumf," she said, speaking very distinctly ; " if 
your leisure admit of so much ease and so much in- 
structive conversation, it is no business of mine : 
you eat the master's bread, and take his money, 
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and your service is to him ; but be good enough to 
remember that the girl Martha is under my instruc- 
tion, and that where I rule insolence and idleness 
are never permitted." 

Stumf rose suddenly, and In his haste overset the 
foot-warmer. 

• " A thousand pardons, Mistress Agatha ; I was 
but relating the strange scene in the market-place 
to-day ; I thought it might be a warning to Martha." 

" It was no concern of thine to think at all about 
it," she answered ; " the only warning it is likely to 
lead to is that which would deprive her of her 
present service. I have no more to say than this : 
the girl is under my charge ; you must answer to 
my lord." 

With these words she turned away, crossed the 
hall, and ascended a short flight of steps, opened a 
small arched door, and entered the room of the Lady 
Elizabeth. 

A fair-haired blue-eyed child, not more than five 
years old, was this Lady Elizabeth, singularly beau- 
tiful and delicate, a frail creature, unfitted to make 
a long life pilgrimage ; one whose prospect was cold 
and cheerless, without one bright spot — one good 
hope — except at the end of the journey. She was a 
motherless child — sisterless, brotherless, denied the 
companionship of other children, accustomed only 
to the grave lectures of Mistress Agatha, and the 
idle prattle of nurse Martha ; and seeing only at rare 
intervals and on set . occasions her father — a stern. 
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hard man — very unlike, 'twas said, the priest Anselmo, 
his chosen friend and confessor. 

The Lady Elizabeth was reclining on an old- 
fashioned couch, having beside her a small table, on 
which were spread two or three books of devotion, 
and a small silver handbell of antique manufacture. 
When Mistress Agatha entered, she found Martha 
kneeling beside the child, relating as rapidly as she 
could, and with such alterations as her memory ren- 
dered necessary to the connexion of the narrative, and 
such embellishments as her invention suggested, the 
story of the execution. The child was listening 
with painful interest, and tears trembled on her eye- 
lashes. 

Agatha stood in the doorway and listened, and 
her clouded brow became more clouded as she heard 
the waiting-woman relate with many little flourishes 
of her own the account of the mother's last appeal, 
drawing from the poor little child expressions of pity 
or indignation as she went on. 

"So, so," quoth Mistress Agatha; "it is thus we 
school the child of a Catholic gentleman to revere 
her father's creed. Holy Benedict ! but we must 
see to this." Then she came forward and called to* 
Martha sharply — 

" Cease this idle talk. Hast finished thy task, 
Martha ?" 

" Please you, Mistress Agatha," Martha answers, 
with a sorely frightened countenance, " I am 
finishing the last row of the sprigs." 
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" Thou art idle ; such sacred work as an em- 
broidered petticoat for the Holy Mother might 
excite more diligence, — more devotion. There, go 
to thy frame, wench ; let me have no further cause 
for chiding." 

" Shall I not see my young lady to her bed ?" 

" No ; I will attend to her myself." 

So Martha went forth, pouting her cherry lips, 
and kissing her white hand to Lizzie, as she passed 
the door. When she was gone, Agatha sat down 
beside the couch of the child, and asked, 

"Has Martha told thee of the heretic, — Holy 
Mother, save us from the like ! — who was put to 
death to-day r" 

"Yes; everything," the child answered passion- 
ately. " I shall never forget it ; I shall think of it 
all day, — I shall dream of it all night. How could 
they be so cruel, so very, very cruel ?" 

" Nay, my child," Agatha answered, " that which 
seemeth to you cruel, is indeed kindness. When 
Harolf, the shepherd, slew the wolf that worried the 
fold, did he not well ?" 

" Yes ; but there was no wolf slain this morning. 
It was a woman ; and she had her child with her ! 
and they took her child from her. You would not 
have done that ?" 

"No." 

" No ; I thought not. You are my own Agatha ; 
you would not have separated the child from his 
mother?" 
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"No." 

" What would you have done, Agatha ?" 
"Killed them both." 

"Agatha, you are a wicked, cruel woman/' 

" Hush, hush ! these are not right words ; it is 
not for little ladies such as you to talk of wickedness 
and cruelty in your teachers." 

Elizabeth bowed her head, and was silent. When 
she spoke again it was in a softer tone. 

" But I think it was wrong, Agatha, to kill that 
poor woman. I think that God would not care 
to have the blood of poor women shed in that 
way." 

"Hush, hush ! little ladies must not talk about such 
things as these ; all they have to do is to learn their 
catechism, and say their Aves, their Pater-nostem, 
and their Credos, and, when they are old enough, to 
be confirmed, and attend their first communion, and 
go to confession, and always do just exactly as their 
priest tells them." 

" But suppose the priest should err ?" 

" Priests never err." 

"How are they always sure to be right ?" 

" Because, through bishops, archbishops, and car- 
dinals, they obtain their knowledge from the Pope 
himself." 

" But suppose the Pope should make a mistake ?" 

" Out upon you, child — the Pope make a mistake 
— who has put that rebel thought into your mind ? 
We shall have some great dragon flying away with 
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you one of these nights ; and then we shall see who 
has made a mistake !" 

"But, Agatha, is there not a book called the 
Bible ?" 

" The Bible, child, ay, that there is ; and a bad 
l)Ook it is." 

" A bad book ! is it not God's book ?" 

" Never mind that," said Agatha, angrily ; " 'tis 
the book the heretics read, and no good people, 
except the priests, of course, ever look into it ; but 
enough of this, light your taper, and sing your 
evening hymn — ' Holy Mary, Mother of God.' " 

Agatha spoke so sternly that the child dared not 
refuse, so she arose, and, accompanied by her gouver- 
nante, passed to the opposite end of the chamber, 
where there was a small altar fitted up, a picture of 
the Virgin brightly coloured, a black ivory crucifix, 
and one or two saintly relics mounted in silver. 
There she lighted two wax tapers, and then kneel- 
ing down, reverently sang the hymn to the Virgin 
which Agatha had taught her. She sang softly and 
sweetly, and the tears rose in her eyes as the word 
mother, so ofb repeated, recalled her own motherless 
condition, and as she thought of the poor child 
whose mother had that morning been put to death, 
she sobbed hysterically ; and so Agatha laid her in 
her bed, imprinted a cold kiss on her forehead, put 
out the lights, and left her alone. 

Alone with her own sad thoughts, the Lady Eliza- 
beth sobbed herself to sleep, and in her dream re- 
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called the waking terror of the day ; the dread scene 
in the market ; the motherless child handed over to 
a strange protector ; she thought she saw the boy, 
and spoke to him, and that he said her voice was 
like his mother's ; and that they wandered far afield 
together in the dark, dark night — hand in hand — 
looking for something they had both lost, and that 
a bright star led them on — further afield, together 
hand in hand in the darkness, till the darkness be- 
came light with a glory not of this world, and there 
came a voice from out of the star — a voice of unut- 
terable sweetness, saying, " Come up hither." 

Lizzie woke with a start as she fancied she heard 
that voice, and the grey dawn was streaming through 
the casement. Martha was bending over her with 
a sad and troubled face, and Martha it was who 
spoke — 

" Oh, Lady Lizzie, such dreadful news." 

She had scarcely uttered the words before Agatha 
appeared in the chamber. " Our Lady have thee in 
her good keeping, sweet child," she said ; " I have 
brought thee news thou wilt be glad to hear — thy 
father has returned, and Anselmo " 

The child shuddered, and turned pale. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Krautz and bis Wife— A good Morning's Work — The Parch- 
ment Leaves — The Priest — Smooth Words — Klaus. 

HEN Krautz — that was the man who had 
accepted the charge of the martyred woman, 
and undertaken to rear her child — reached his home, 
he found his better half in no very amiable mood. 
She had been busy all the morning — she was always 
busy, she said — morning, noon, and night ; busy 
doing the work of two, thinking for two, planning 
for two, contriving for two, for as for Krautz — this 
was Krautz's wife's expressed opinion — he could 
no more help himself than a stranded herring. 
Krautz was a baker by trade, but a lounger by taste, 
and he did little if he could help it except drink and 
smoke, unless under the direction, immediate and 
imperative, of the lady who bore his name. 
" Home at last, boor!" was her greeting. 
" Home at last, sweetheart," he answers cheerily. 
" Whither should the goodman come but home ? I 
have been abroad for a purpose this morning — guess?" 

" I have no time to waste in guessing, and it heeds 
not, either ; smoke and strong water, strong water 
and smoke, so long as you have a piece to spend, or 
the host will give you credit. Guess, indeed ; much 
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time I have for guessing, with seven mouths to fill 
besides our own, and the bakery to look after, and 
the shop to mind, and customers to satisfy, and 
debtors to pay. Look into the faces of your chil- 
dren, and then say what you think of yourself." 

" Well, they look hearty enough." 

And so, to say the truth, they did. 

" Hearty — yes, but small thanks to you." 

" Well," but Krautz ventured to remark, " you 
look after them so well that I should spoil the batch 
if I tried my hand at all. But see, I have brought 
you something." 

" Brought me something — yes, brought me your- 
self, full of smoke and strong waters." 

" More than that ; look here." 

He then threw open the cloak which covered him 
and screened the sleeping child from the cold. He 
held the child towards her, saying — 

" It is to be as ours, as one of the two in God's 
acre ; be a mother to it. I promised its dead mother 
to rear it as my own!" 

His wife burst into a storm of reproaches. Had 
they not enough of their own ? Was it not difficult 
enough to keep a roof over the heads of their own 
children that he should take the charge of an orphan 
child ? He only made answer that he was paid to 
do it ; but added, that if he had not received a single 
coin he would have acted the same. It was seldom 
that he asserted himself so boldly, and on these rare 
occasions his wife attributed his unwonted courage 
2 
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either to the fact of his having taken an additional 
quantity of strong water, or, as she concluded now, 
the possession of some important secret. Clearly 
enough, Krautz was not over sober, but he was very 
much in earnest. So his lady took the child from 
his arms, laid it in a little cot, spread the table for 
the evening meal, served the hot soup, filled his horn 
cup with his favourite liquor, and absolutely smiled 
upon him. 

Krautz was silent for a long time. 

" This is how it was, good wife." She smiled 
encouragement, and he went on : "I was at the 
execution to-day." She assented blandly, and lis- 
tened to his story. She exhibited little emotion at 
the recital, but clinked her cup against that of her 
lord when he offered so to do, after tavern eti- 
quette, and echoed his " to you, to me," in friendly 
fashion. 

"And so," he said, as he finished his story, "it 
was not a bad day's work." 

" Indeed, no ; though you have not told me yet 
how much the purse contains." 

" Ah, no ; I have not looked." 

She checked the angry expression that was about 
to escape, and said in a half-chiding, half-laughing 
fashion — 

" Krautz, Krautz, you will never be a business 
man — never !" 

He looked at her good-humouredly, threw the 
purse across the table, and said — 
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* There, count the coin. I think I'll take a little 
more." 

- He stretched his hand to the strong-water bottle 
as he spoke, and his wife offered no opposition. She 
was far too busy either to notice or to care what he 
did. She had emptied the contents of the purse 
into her lap, a goodly heap of shining gold, and was 
counting it with business-like rapidity. 

" Two and two's four, and three's seven, and four's 
eleven, and five's sixteen ; ten, ten, ten, forty-six ; 
ten, ten, ten, seventy-six ; five, seven, ten, ninety- 
eight ; two, one hundred ! One hundred golden 
pieces !" 

" Not a bad morning's work," says Kraut z. 

" No ; but there is much to do with it." 

" Well, it will not cost more than — what did you 
aay — pieces to bring up the boy ?" 

" Who spoke of the boy ?" she said, sharply. 

" I did," he answered ; " and I say again that it 
will not cost more than — what's the number of 
pieces ? — to bring the boy up just as we bring up 
our own." 

" Who said it would P" she asked, abruptly, 
slowly counting the pieces back into the purse. " I 
said there was much to do with it; so is there, 
boots for all the children, warm winter clothing for 
the girls; I must have a new Sunday kirtle and 
hood ; then there is the miller to pay, and the bake- 
house to repair ; the two boys must go to a better 
school — they get nothing but thrashing where they 
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go wow, not bad in its way, but not better than they 
could get at home ; — then I have promised the girls 
new skates, and myself a pair of Friesland ram's- 
horns " 

" And what am I to have ?" asked Krautz. 

"The satisfaction," his lady answered, with all 
the dignity which is supposed to be characteristic 
of a lloman matron, " the satisfaction of seeing your 
wife and family respectable." 

Krautz gave a long, low whistle, and took another 
pull at the strong water. 

Suddenly his wife uttered an exclamation — 

" What is this ? — what does this mean ?" 

In casting the money into her lap she had failed 
to notice a small roll of paper tied with blue silk, — 
in returning the coin to the purse she found it, and 
looked at it with alarm. But the alarm was mo- 
mentary ; the next instant she had untied the string, 
and was reading with difficulty these words — 

" You who have taken my child, and promised in 
God's presence to rear him as your own, as you shall 
answer at the great day, hold in your keeping the 
leaves enclosed— they consoled me and made me 
happy in the hour of my trial — give them to my 
child when he is a man, give them to him with his 
mother's blessing ; or, if he die, lay them next his 
heart, and bury them with his body. As you hope 
for peace in this world, and look for happiness in 
the next, attend to these my dying worls, and may 
God, the Judge of all, have you in His keeping !" 
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There were a dozen or more parchment leaves 
hound up with the letter, and two locks of hair; 
these locks of hair, one a deep, rich hrown, the other 
very fair, were tied with silk rihhon. On one was 
written, " Mother," on the other, " Father." But 
the parchment leaves excited the most attention. 
They had been evidently cut out of a volume, and 
they were, though neither Krautz nor his wife 
knew it for certain, the Gospel and First Epistle 
of St. John. 

" Whatever these may be," said Krautz's wife, 
" they can do no good, may do much harm, and 
shall be destroyed 

"Destroyed!" repeated Krautz. "No, not if I 
keep the money. 1 ' 

"You know nothing of business, good man 
Krautz," she answered ; " leave all to me." 

"Business or no," said Krautz, "I know I am 
sworn to do for the boy as for my own, and I would 
not wrong them, God knows !" 

" How do you wrong the child by keeping back 
— by destroying this idle fancy of a heretic's dis- 
ordered brain ? But there, it is vain to argue with 
smoke and strong water ! Let us keep it for to- 
night, and talk of what we shall do with it in the 
morning." 

" Good," said Krautz, " a bargain is a bargain ; 
I'll keep the purse and the papers." 
"Nay, they are better with me." 
Krautz took another pull at his horn cup, and 
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then standing up, and leaning most of his weight 
on the table, observed very sternly — 

" Then we must divide the property — you keep 
the papers, I the purse ; and, by the way, it may be 
useful to me at the tavern — I have a little score* 
and I am going round that way." 

" Not to-night, Krautz, if I am a living, lawful 
wife — score to settle, and I trust you with this !" 

" As you like," said Krautz ; " give 010 the papers, 
you shall keep the purse. 1 ' 

"There!" 

Krautz's wife uttered this word in a style 
damaging to the self-respect of any sensitive per- 
son with a well-balanced mind ; but as Krautz was 
not over sensitive, and at that time found it par- 
ticularly difficult to balance his body, to say nothing 
of his mind, he took no offence, but accepted the 
papers, and stowed them very carefully away. 

All this time the child had been asleep. It had 
been crying bitterly, and Krautz had comforted it 
with something at the tavern, which he himself had 
found soothing in direst times of difficulty and dis- 
quiet. The child had slept on, woke with a smile 
on its face, and the dear name on its lips — 

" Mother!" 

The better half of Krautz stooped down to look 
at the boy, and it uttered a wailing cry. Krautz 
bent over it, and it put its arms about his neck, 
and asked him — 

" Where is mother ?" 
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" Gone away, pretty one ; gone away for a little ? 
but here, here's another mother to take her place 
till she comes back." 

This was his mode of introducing his partner, 
who now lifted the child from its cot, and offered 
some slight endearments. And the child wept 
again — wept bitterly, and ever turned its eyes 
towards Krautz with a look of deep distress and 
pitiful appeal that half sobered him. 

While they were still talking a stranger entered 
the shop and came on straight towards the room 
behind it. He is a stranger to the reader, as indeed 
all the characters must be in the beginning of a 
story; but he was no stranger to Krautz and 
Krautz's wife. A well-proportioned gentleman of 
middle height, handsome features, without a wrinkle 
or a frown, a gentle beaming smile full of inviting 
confidence, eyes that seemed ready to laugh or weep 
at the joys or the sorrows of others, and hands so 
white and soft, with nails so scrupulously kept, they 
might have been a woman's. He wore the dress of 
a priest, and directly he observed that his entrance 
was known, he raised his left hand lightly, so as to 
exhibit the full white palm and taper fingers 
delicately poised, and gave the benediction, " Pax 
vobiscum" 

A boy about fourteen years old — younger or 
older, one could scarcely tell — had followed him into 
the shop, but now halted at a corn-bin, on which he 
climbed, and against the side of which he beat the 
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heels of his hoots, as though the bin were a drum, 
and his hoots the drum-sticks ; — an odd sort of boy r 
with a wild vacancy in his eyes and strange disorder 
in his dress. Krautz and the wife of Krautz knew 
him also. He was the son of the executioner and 
sworn tormentor of the town, and who, if his senses 
would allow him, might hope to inherit the ghastly 
patrimony ; his senses, however, not disposed for 
that line of business, perhaps, had forsaken him alto- 
gether, and gone their own wild way. He was an 
idiot, with a shrinking horror at the sight of blood 
or any deadly weapon. He was the priest's pet, and 
the priest was father Anselmo, an eloquent man and 
good, so people said ; his voice a full rich tenor, his 
eloquence of the soft persuasive kind, a disposition 
cheerful, ready to meet all men on their own ground ; 
and it was this man who took notice of poor Klaus, 
and allowed him to ramble in his house and grounds, 
and spoke kindly to him, so that the boy followed 
him as a dog might have followed, with a blind 
trust and unshaken devotion. 

" Pax vobiscum /" said the priest, "you must 
pardon me, my dear friends, for disturbing you this 
evening ; believe me, I would not have done so if 
the matter were not urgent." 

In showers of words the wife of Krautz was ready 
to assure the priest that he was more than welcome 
at all times ; that the house was all the better for 
his company ; would he not sit down on a chair 
specially suited for his convenience ? He accepted 
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her hospitality with a good-humoured smile. 
" Always the same," he said, " always the same, 
active, cheerful woman, thinking more of others than 
yourself. Ah ! Krautz, depend upon it, a good 
wife is man's best blessing." 

Krautz murmured something in reply, which 
might have been an acquiescence or might not. 

"But, my dear friends," the priest continued, "it 
was, to be very candid with you, a matter of busi- 
ness which brought me here this evening. I was- 
compelled — how much against the inclination of 
poor human nature — compelled, I say, to be witness 
of the dread penalty inflicted this morning on the 
unhappy mother of that poor stray lamb. I saw 
you accept the charge, and my heart leapt for joy, 
for I knew that the money — we priests are plain 
men, you know, good wife — would be useful to you, 
and more than that, that the poor boy would be led 
into the way of truth, and saved, by your admonition 
and example, from the errors which brought his 
mother to so terrible an end." 

Krautz' s wife made her lowest obeisance. 

" To you, my good woman," he said, " I knew 
well the child would cling as to a mother, and that 
from your gentle accents he would learn to bless 
the name at which his mother reviled. You have 
a happy mode of imparting instruction — no children 
so ready as yours at the Sunday catechisings." 

Krautz's wife was overwhelmed by the com- 
pliment. 
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" I try to do my best," she said, " but the boys 
are sometimes dull and fractious." 

"Ay, ay, and 'tis but natural; we were boys 
once, Krautz, eh ! and a little dull, and more than a 
little fractious, eh! — to be sure, to be sure, — just 
what might be expected." 

Krautz made no answer at all, but standing with 
his back against the wall, and the child in his arms, 
looked very much as if he would have liked to go 
through the wall into the bakery beyond. 4 

" But to business," said the priest. " I must 
really know — my duty compels me to ask, — what 
you received with the boy ?" 

" A purse," said Krautz. 

"Yes — good — I saw the purse; what did it 
contain ?" 

Krautz looked meaningly at his wife, and an- 
swered, 

" Better see for yourself, father ; I have given the 
purse to my wife." 

"And could not have trusted it to a better 
keeper." 

Krautz's wife produced the purse, not without 
some misgiving that Father Anselmo might appro- 
priate a few of the pieces to ecclesiastical purposes ; 
she counted out the money, and was considerably 
relieved by his telling her to put it up again, simply 
asking was that all ? She assured him that it was. 

"I had reason to suppose that some letters or 
documents might have been contained in the purse 
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of a treasonable or a heretical nature ;" then turning 
suddenly upon Krautz, " did you open that purse 
before you gave it to your wife ?" 

"No," said Krautz, stoutly. 

" A thousand thanks and a thousand pardons/' 
the priest responded ; " do not forget your solemn 
duty to the child ; rear it for our Church, that by 
its deeds it may in some degree atone for its mother's 
heresies." 

He rose to go, but at that moment the incessant 
drumming on the corn-bin ceased, and Klaus came 
in, and said, in thick guttural tones, "Let me 
look." 

He wanted to look at the child, and Krautz com- 
plied with his request immediately. 

"Why don't it die?" he asked; " there is room 
in the graveyard — cold lodging, little one, but very 
quiet." 

" Come, Klaus, we must be going — come." 
The boy came to his side. 

"I shall be at the great house to-morrow; 
perhaps to-night; my lord has returned; there of 
•course I shall see our old friends. Any messages ?" 
This to Krautz's wife. If the priest would so far 
•condescend to bear her love to Martha, and her duty 
to the gouvernante, she would esteem it highly. 

"Not at all," he said, waving his hand as if to 
deprecate the idea of obligation, " it will be a plea- 
sure. You were there many years ?" 

"Eleven and nine months." 
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" Ah, a long time ; love to Martha, duty to the 
gouvernante, what to Lizzie ?" 
" Love and duty both." 

" That's well ; good-bye, Krautz, good-bye. Come, 
Klaus. Pax vobiscum /" Up went the white soft 
hand again and the taper fingers, and then the 
priest and his shambling attendant took their 
departure, Krautz's wife waiting on them to the 
threshold, and watching them down the street. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Lizzie goes to see her Father — Too impetuous — Krautz in Dis- 
grace — Martha is dismissed — Lizzie is sent to East Fries- 



JL evident distraction of Martha, and the cold 
and cautious words of the gouvernante, knew not 
how to interpret the news she had received. She 
felt sure it must be bad news, but what bad news 
was there which could harm her ? 

She partook of her morning meal in the presence 
of Mistress Agatha : she was attired with extra 
care, but all that she could learn was that her father 
had returned from a long journey, and that he and 
Anselmo would see her about something very par- 
ticular that morning. 

Waiting to be summoned to this interview, she 
tried to amuse herself with her books, but her 
thoughts were far away, still bent upon the fate of 
the poor child orphaned but yesterday, and in the 
hands of strangers. 

At last Stumf appeared, and surveying his own 
sunflower rosettes with remarkable complacence, in- 
formed her that her father was ready to see her. 
She rose and followed him to her father's private 
room. Stumf tapped as lightly as he could ; there 
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was no reply, bat after a few moments the door was 
opened by Anselmo, radiant and smiling as an 
ecstatic saint on a church window. He stretched 
his white hand over the child's head, whispered 
his blessing, and then stooping, kissed her forehead, 
and took her by the hand. Beyond the door a sort 
of lobby had been formed of heavy leather curtains ; 
beyond these, curtains of thick baize. The priest 
lifted the curtains carefully, and then led the child 
into the room. It was a darkened room, with many 
books and pictures, and richly-mounted relics, an 
altar at the further end, before which knelt a gentle- 
man, tall, thin, his black hair silvering with an early 
winter — a face, when he turned it on his child, of 
ashy paleness, with no smile of greeting, no look of 
love, nothing to attract the trembling girl towards 
him. He rose from his knees, resumed a seat which 
he had apparently recently occupied, arranged the 
books and papers on the table in a slow methodical 
way, and then said — 

" Come here, child, are you not glad to see me ?" 

"Yes, father." 

" Kiss me." 

She threw her arms around his neck as he stooped 
towards her and kissed him heartily. 

"There, there, child," he said, loosening the clasp 
of her hands and leaning back in his chair, " you 
are too impetuous." 

Anselmo stood by the table, and was silent. 

"So you are glad to see me?" the gentleman re- 
sumed, " that's well ; it is right to love and reve- 
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rence your parents — sound doctrine that, An- 
selmo?" 

Anselmo assented. 

" I hope you have made good progress with your 
education ; that you have been diligent and dutiful ; 
that you have endeavoured to deserve the good 
opinion of your gouvernante, and have received with 
patience her rebukes." 

" I have tried to do what was right, father." 

" No doubt ; I have heard no complaint of mis- 
conduct. There, stand a little farther from me. 
Ah, you have grown! Not unlike her mother, 
Anselmo." 

" Singularly like the sainted lady," is the priest's 
reply. 

" Now, tell me, would you like to go away from 
here?" 

" No, father, I am well content to stop." 

"But I intend to remove you; and, with the good 
advice and assistance of Father Anselmo, have 
arranged that you shall henceforth reside with some 
holy sisters at a convent in East Friesland, where 
you will receive the best instruction, and learn the 
way to emulate the blessed saints." 

Lizzie's heart beat fast ; she was about to venture 
on a bold step and dreaded the result. 

" Father, dear father !" she said ; " I am very 
happy here. Martha is so good to me, Stumf is 
kind to me ; oh, let me remain, or let me go with 
you anywhere, everywhere !" 

" Impetuous," her father answered, speaking more 
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to Anselmo than his child, " too impetuous ; the 
world, the flesh, and the devil have a strong hold on 
the girl already. Listen to me, Elizabeth, and be 
silent ; it is mine to command ; it is yours to 
obey." 

She ran to him and caught him by the hand, 
and with passionate words and floods of bitter tears 
besought him to change his purpose ; he was cold, 
and passive, and silent until the child herself lost 
power of speech, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. Then he said, " Your foolish conduct, Eliza- 
beth, only the more convinces me that the course I 
take is wise and prudent. With the holy sisters you 
will learn patience and resignation, and meeten for 
the company of spotless ones above. There, go, and 
when you are penitent come and ask pardon for your 
sin." 

He motioned for her to leave the room. Anselmo 
led her to the door, lifted the curtain and whispered 
his blessing — but, oh, it was not like the blessing 
which Martha poured upon her when she came forth, 
Martha, buxom Martha, was there, knowing too 
well the dreadful news that Lizzie had to learn, and 
now she caught her in her arms and kissed her over 
and over and over again with passionate devotion. 

" Oh, Martha, I am to be sent away — buried alive, 
Martha, far away — what shall I do ?" 

Martha, carrying her to her own room, strove 
hard to soothe her, crying herself the while, as if 
the trouble were all her own. 1 She could suggest no 
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remedy except a patient waiting, and the seeing 
what would come of that. And so she gradually 
diverted, the child's attention into another channel — 
the old sorrowful channel of yesterday. The hoy — 
she had news of him — the man who had taken him 
was Krautz the haker ; the wife of Krautz had been 
servant in my lord's house, and Martha knew her 
well. Supposing they could manage for Lizzie to 
see the orphan hoy, would my young lady like that ? 
Like it — oh, of all things. Well, we would see what 
could be done. Had not the baker's wife sent love 
and duty — where could be the harm of looking in 
upon her ? Even the stern gouvernante could not 
object. 

She did, however, object most strongly ; not that 
Martha asked her leave, but was made acquainted 
with it in this way. "When Mistress Agatha ascer- 
tained who it was that had accepted the responsi- 
bility of bringing up the child of the heretic, she 
expressed the utmost indignation and overwhelming 
surprise that the husband of a woman who had 
served creditably in my lord's family should presume 
to act as this man — this Krautz — this creature of 
the flour barrel and the bakery — had done, sure it 
was enough to make the Zuyder Zee turn crimson ! 
Never more was money of my lord's to find its way 
into Krautz's pocket ; never more was the house of 
my lord to be polluted by the presence, even for an 
instant, of Krautz's wife — who sometimes spent an 
evening with her old kitchen friends — and never 
3 
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more was Martha to cross the threshold of the ban- 
ned establishment ! Never — never on any pretence, 
in sickness and in suffering, and in sorrow, in peace, 
and prosperity, and pleasure — in life, in death ; those 
Krautzes had forfeited my lord's favour — they had 
harboured a heretic's child — were no doubt half 
neretic in heart themselves ; one thing only sur- 
prised her more than this shameless conduct, and of 
this she did not dare to speak — for who dare blame 
the minister of Heaven ? — but she was bewildered 
that Father Anselmo, the pattern priest, should have 
spoken a word in the Krautz interest; but then 
Father Anselmo was so gentle and forgiving, and in- 
capable of a harsh thought ! 

Martha listened to all she said, and offered no 
comment ; but that very afternoon she took the 
Lady Elizabeth with her to the bakery, and told 
everything to the wife of Krautz, who straightway 
charged her husband with being the ruin of his 
family, and drove him with a storm of words for 
refuge to the strong- water dealers, where he remained 
until perpendicularity could be maintained no longer, 
and the horizontal was assumed beneath the tavern 
table. 

And the Lady Elizabeth saw the poor orphan boy 
— the child of the martyred mother ; and he looked 
lovingly into her eyes, and smiled and prattled ; and 
she sat beside him on the floor of the bakery, and 
told him in her childish way about her dream — how 
in that dream they had wandered far a-field together 
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in the darkness, until a voice above had called them 
to come up hither. 

She was very sorry to part with the boy, 
and he wept bitterly to part with her; but 
the baker's wife had the readiest restorative — 
namely, shaking — which made the child's eyes dry 
with terror. 

Martha took home the Lady Elizabeth, and was 
almost immediately summoned to the gouvernante's 
apartment. Her visit to the bakery was known. 
She had been watched. Mistress Agatha and Father 
Anselmo were both of opinion — the former sternly, 
the latter meekly — that Martha (the " venomous 
snake," according to the first ; the " erring daugh- 
ter," according to the last) should be instantly 
dismissed. 

All Martha's protestations were unavailing : not 
another word should she be permitted to exchange 
with the Lady Elizabeth — no parting glance, no 
parting kiss, for all the tears that she might shed, or 
pleading words pour forth. Go — Martha should go at 
once — go, and be nurse to the heretic boy, if she 
would. Not another hour should she remain under 
my lord's roof. 

In crossing the hall, on her way to her room, 
poor Martha — her face as red as a rose all wet with 
dew, for the tears of passion and sorrow were pouring 
from her eyes — saw Stumf. He was sitting in the 
high-backed chair, his feet on the foot- warmer, blink- 
ing at the sunflower rosettes in his shoes. He opened 
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his eyes when he saw Martha, and said, " WhatV 
the girl crying for ?" 

"Good sooth, Master Stumf, I have reason to 
cry. I am dismissed — shamefully sent away !" and 
then the tears choked her utterance. 

Stumf was silent for a minute, so as to allow her 
words to penetrate. At length he seemed to appre- 
hend their meaning — " What ! going ?" he said. 

"Yes ; and going now," 

He was silent for another minute, and then said : — 
"Going alone ?" 

" Yes, Master Stumf. I have no friends ; with- 
whom should I go ?" 

. " Me !" said Stumf ; and he rose up, and came a 
step or two towards her. " Me ! I'll go with you, 
if you don't object to have me." 

" Oh, Master Stumf, what do you mean ?" 

Stumf had to go very close to her to explain what 
he meant, and to stoop his head and whisper it. 
Their faces were very near together — it was so pri- 
vate and confidential what he had to say that their 
lips actually came in contact. After that, Martha 
ran hastily to her room, while Stumf presented him- 
self to Father Anselmo, and gravely resigned his 
situation. "When it was known that he intended to 
marry Martha — of which he made no secret — the 
gouvernante and the priest thought it proper that 
he should leave the house at once. So that very day 
Martha and Stumf went forth together, and soon> 
afterwards became man and wife. 
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Within ten days of Martha's dismissal, every pre- 
paration having been made for the journey, the Lady 
Elizabeth, accompanied by Mistress Agatha, set out 
for the holy sisterhood in East Friesland. She was 
admitted to her father's presence before leaving, and 
took a cold and solemn farewell. Anselmo str-etched 
his white hand over her, and blessed her with all a 
parent's tenderness ; and so, well-nigh heart-broken, 
she quitted her old home. There was a crowd in 
the street to see them depart, and many a kind and 
■cheering word was uttered to encourage the poor 
little maid ; but the gouvernante frowned upon the 
•people and they were silent. 

It was cold, bleak weather, the snow falling thick 
and fast from a dull unbroken sky — bitter, biting 
weather — but not darker or sadder than was the 
-condition of .the poor girl as she cast her last long- 
dng look at the home which — dreary as it was — was 
the only home which she had ever known. 

The rooms in which her young life had been 
passed appeared very precious to her at that moment, 
and she felt the separation from those who had been 
.kind to her, Stumf and Martha, very bitterly. Now 
it seemed to her that she had no friends in the whole 
world to utter a word of promise or hope ; the future 
all dark to her — the only prospect that of spending 
her life in the seclusion of a convent — never, per- 
haps, to see even her father again. 

So the Lady Elizabeth went forth from her old 
home, weeping bitterly. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Shibboleth" — Intolerance — Protestant Persecutors — The* 
Baptists — Leonard Keyser's Martyrdom — More Martyrs. 

TXT"E read in the book of Judges, that in the course 



f T of the war between the Ephraimites and the 
Gileadites, the former were routed, and fled towards 
the river. " And the Gileadites took the passages of 
Jordan before the Ephraimites: and it was so, that 
when those Ephraimites which were escaped said, 
Let me go over ; that the men of Gilead said unto 
him, Art thou an Ephraimite ? If he said, Nay ; 
then said they unto him, Say now Shibboleth :* and 
he said Sibboleth : for he could not frame to pro- 
nounce it right. Then they took him, and slew him 
at the passages of Jordan : and there fell at that 
qime of the Ephraimites forty and two thousand." 

Forty and two thousand men sacrificed through a 
difference of dialect, discovered by a false or a varied 
pronunciation, meaning the same by it as those 
who slew them, but not saying it the same way t 
Whenever I think of that Gileaditish Shibboleth, I 
am reminded of that intolerant spirit which has- 
crimsoned so many pages of history with the blood 
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of martyrs. We see this intolerant spirit assuming- 
various forms in different ages, and making its ap- 
pearance among people of all creeds; sometimes 
robed as a Roman senator ; sometimes apparelled in 
the gorgeous vestments of the Catholic Church \ 
sometimes in a Geneva gown; sometimes without 
any gown at all ; but always uttering its Shibboleth, 
and ready to slay with the sword its forty and two 
thousand. Look back on the history of our own 
land, and see how this spirit, which it would seem 
impossible to exorcise, has acted. Yonder, it burns 
the bones of a dead Yorkshireman, who dared to 
think freely, and scatters the ashes to the winds ; 
there, with the words of peace and mercy — words 
which so applied were crudest mockery — it hands 
over to the secular power the rich, the poor, the 
rude, the most refined, and lights up such flames as 
we trust in God shall never be kindled more. There 
goes a widowed mother to the stake for teaching her 
child the paternoster in English ; there goes a devout 
lady for sheltering a heretic ; there a child for read- 
ing the Bible ; there a boy for refusing to bow to a 
crucifix ; there a beautiful woman in the early 
summer of her life, for denying the doctrine of 
transubstantiation ; and there an aged woman eighty 
years old for denying the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion ; there goes a tradesman for eating sucking-pig 
in Lent ; and there an Essex farmer for irreverence 
to a soul priest on board a Gravesend boat ! All 
men, as the witty Bishop Nix said, seemed savouring 
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of the frying-pan ! But it most not be supposed 
that this spirit of intolerance was confined to 
the Catholic days of England. No such thing ; it 
was just as active when the English Church had no 
more to do with Home than it had with Jerusalem. 
When its great " defender," Henry VIII., refused 
to appear before the Pope, saying, he " had married 
a wife, and could not come," he set about the work 
of religion in the old-fashioned way. " The axe is 
at work," said the monks, " in the Lord's Lebanon/' 
And truly it was ; there was no sparing of the 
stately trees that had sheltered so many generations ; 
they were ruthlessly cut down, the monks driven 
forth to starve and die, and £131,607 12s. 4d. coolly 
appropriated by the self-elected head of the Church. 
Hear how the spirit of intolerance broke out in 
bluff King Hal. " Everybody who shall teach con- 
trary to the king's commandment shall for the first 
offence recant, for the second carry a faggot, and for 
the third be burnt quick" Under his gentle chil- 
dren the spirit was still dominant ; the boy Edward 
hung up a Catholic vicar to the top of his own 
steeple, clad in his robes, with his beads at his 
girdle; Queen Mary committed to prison all par- 
sons who refused to resign their wives and eschew 
the state matrimonial, sending four hundred to the 
flames ! And good Queen Bess, who knew what per- 
secution meant, and had been near a fiery trial her- 
self, assembled all the preachers when she came to 
the crown, and enjoined them to lay aside everything 
commanded by her late sister, to " wear a scholar's 
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gown, priest-like, and in the church a linen surplice," 
which order any who refused to obey were sent to 
rusticate in gaol. 

Notice this spirit of intolerance — not in a cardi- 
nal's hat — not in red stockings — protesting that all 
men shall worship one way, shall go to Heaven by 
the royal mail according to Act of Parliament, 
shall fast or feast, or pray or sing, as legislative 
wisdom shall see fit. " You shall go to church on 
Sundays," said the spirit, speaking in the Scottish 
dialect, from the mouth of James I., " and you shall 
listen to the parson's sermon with becoming rever- 
ence ; then in the afternoon you shall play at bowls, 
ride on a hobby-horse, dance round a maypole, bait 
a bear, or something of that sort, — no matter whether 
you like it or not ; you shall be merry, you shall 
sing, or, by Nebuchadnezzar, the stocks and pillory 
shall not want for lodgers." A little while after- 
wards we see the same Protean spirit of intolerance, 
dressed in very sober guise, with its hair cropped 
short, so as the better to exhibit the extent of its 
ears, and speaking through its nose denouncing all 
kinds of sports, not only on Sundays but week-days, 
declaring that the singing of songs is a profanity 
not to be tolerated ; that every step in a dance is a 
step towards the bottomless pit ; that hobby-horses 
and maypoles are a disgrace to a Christian parish; 
that the reading of prayer is a heathenish custom, 
and the bishop's mitre no better than a cloven 
foot turned upwards ! In Puritanical guise we see 
this spirit of intolerance, repeating all the terrors of 
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the Canaanitisb warfare, murmuring its Shibboleth, 
and slaying its forty and two thousand, here setting 
fire to a steeple and burning alive sundry " arrant 
papists," who have there taken refuge, and here 
whipping and hanging the unoffending Quakers, and 
committing such gross and shameless cruelty that 
the heart turns sick at the thought of it. But 
when the spirit of intolerance threw off its Puritanism, 
and from strict-laced prudery suddenly launched into 
wanton excess, it was still true to its old instincts. 
" O Ephraimite ! can you say Shibboleth, like I, a 
man of Gilead ; or doth thy speech bewray thee ?" 
Out and away with all nonconformity; crop the 
ears of the Independents ; shut up tinkering Baptists 
in prison, joke at their expense about Alexander the 
coppersmith ; — shoot down — as the muir fowl — the 
praying Presbyters of Scotland ; ship off to Ameri- 
can colonies the contumacious of all creeds — there 
on the Shibboleth question to prey on one another, 
and do such things as justly might make Heaven 
withhold her light, and earth her increase ! Ho ! 
ho ! a^fig for solemn leagues and covenants ; odds 
bodikins, we have outwitted the long-faced ras- 
cals ; the Bass Bock is full of prisoners ; we have 
sprinkled all Scotia with the blood of her sons ; we 
have more than a thousand Quakers under lock and 
key ; and we have turned two thousand canting par- 
sons of the Independent school adrift in the wide 
world. Shibboleth ! Shibboleth ! can't you say it ? 
— then death to the Ephraimite, Catholic, Quaker, 
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Baptist, Presbyterian, Independent, whosoever he 
may be ! 

Influenced by this spirit of intolerance, wearing 
triple tiara or Geneva skull-cap, the things done in 
the name of religion make us shrink back appalled. 
This wicked, lying spirit that vaunts itself above 
all other considerations, that asserts its own infalli- 
bility, and scruples not to condemn in no measured 
terms those who cannot see with its eyes nor hear 
with its ears — is it exorcised yet ? is it cast out for 
ever? is there no indication of the same pre- 
sumptuous intolerance even now — not in the form 
of material cruelty as of old, but the same in spirit ? 
It would have us all speak the same dialect ; all see 
precisely from the same point ; all be content to go 
in the same path. So it was and so it is, but so it 
shall not always be ; the lying spirit shall one day 
be utterly cast out, and men in meekness learn to 
tread the path which in their conscience seems to 
them the heavenward way, and undisturbed by 
travellers on other roads, undismayed by crowds or 
solitude, shall each pursue that path with the 
hallowed hope within him that these several ways 
through rugged defiles or through verdant land- 
scapes, o'er yellow upland and through meadows 
green, lead onward to the Father's home, whero 
Shibboleth and Sibboleth are alike welcome. 

Through fire and sword and bitter persecutions, 
how many thousands have reached that home — 
brave heroes and martyrs who have dared to think 
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-differently from other men. Amongst these none 
have suffered more than those known as Rebaptizers, 
Anabaptists, and which are now commonly known 
as Baptists. The great distinction between these 
and others is on the subject of baptism. They held 
.and hold that infants ought not to be christened. 
They held and hold that the rite of baptism is an 
-outward sign of certain things which people with 
their intelligence in full activity can only exhibit, 
and that it involves certain obligations which such 
persons only can undertake. They did not and 
they do not think it right that a child, without the 
least consent on his part, should be pledged to be a 
Christian before he knows anything at all about 
what Christianity is ; but they delay baptism until 
the candidate is able to make his choice and answer 
for himself. Another point in which Baptists differed 
and differ from other Christians is in the mode of 
administering the rite. It is usual among Christians 
to sprinkle ; with some to sprinkle and make the 
sign of the cross. The Baptists immerse the candi- 
date in water. They think that this is the way it 
was administered by the Apostles and early Christians, 
and they like to copy their example as closely as 
they can. 

Holding the peculiar viejijs we have just given, 
the Baptists were regarded with suspicion and 
distrust by all other denominations of Christians. 
In the Low Countries, Holland, and Bavaria they 
suffered a cruel and unmitigated persecution for 
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a very considerable period. They held what, after 
and contemporary with Martin Luther, were known 
as the reformed doctrines ; consequently, they were 
most obnoxious to the Catholics ; their distinctive 
views on the subject of baptism brought them into 
odium with the Lutherans, so that both Protestants 
and Romanists were their bitter enemies. The 
secular authorities were also against them, for they 
were accused of a rebellious spirit ; and in some 
instances, as is well known, they, had stirred up 
formidable revolt and threatened the existence of the 
established government. To these outrages our 
Crimson Pages bear no reference ; we have only to do 
with the persecution. 

A cruel persecution it was, and its details are of 
terrible interest. " Only contemplate," says an old 
writer on this subject, " the sufferings which these 
pious martyrs endured; how wonderfully God 
wrought with these people ; how manfully, stead- 
fastly, and patiently they wrestled, confirming the 
saying in the Canticles, * I*pve is stronger than 
death, and zeal firmer than the grave.' For you 
see here, as in a mirror, that neither the innate 
attraction and love of husband and wife, nor the 
affection and anxiety of parents for their offspring r 
nor the desirable friendship of relations and intimate 
friends, nor all that God has implanted in His 
creatures for their enjoyment, could make these 
champions waver, or hold them back ; but, despising 
all these, leaving wife, children, relatives, and friends, 
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homes and goods, they surrendered themselves to 
sore bonds aud imprisonments, to all kinds of calami- 
ties and hardships, to cruel tortures and torments." 

When the Baptists, or Rebaptizers as they were 
usually called, first began to attract attention, the 
only penalty exacted was the fine of a silver mark 
for not having their children christened; but as 
their number and influence increased, the full powers 
of the law weie put in force against them, and death 
was the penalty. Many of the " brethren " were 
allowed to die in gaol, immersed in dungeons of the 
worst description ; others were tortured with thumb- 
screws and iron-boots which crushed the bones, to 
induce recantation or the betrayal of others of their 
numbers; others again were tortured on the rack 
until every bone was out of joint ; the scourge was 
applied without the least spark of humanity; and 
the prison-keepers were permitted full latitude in 
the treatment of their prisoners. When adjudged 
to death, the culprits were sometimes beheaded; 
sometimes broken on the wheel ; sometimes publicly 
strangled; sometimes burnt alive; very frequently 
drowned. 

Records full of interest have been preserved of the 
conduct of the sufferers. They went to martyrdom 
as merrily as to a wedding. They were joyous as 
schoolboys out for a holiday, even when they stood 
face to face with the grim instruments of death. 
They spoke cheerfully to all about them ; took fare* 
well of their friends as though they were only about 
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to make a short journey ; they sang their favourite 
psalms in the flames, or discoursed and prayed, as 
bound to a hurdle they were exposed to the in-coming 
tide, and saw it rising higher, and knew that it 
must soon cover them. There are remarkable nar- 
ratives given of some of them, which at the time 
produced a great impression. 

It is told of one Leonard Keyser, for instance 
(1527), that as he was borne in a cart to the place 
of execution, he gathered a flower, bound as he was, 
and said to the sheriff, who rode on horseback by his 
side : " My lord, I have plucked a flower ; if you can 
burn me and this flower, then have you righteously 
condemned me ; but if otherwise, if you can neither 
burn me nor this flower in my hand, then reflect on 
-what you have done, and repent." The sheriff, with 
three executioners, therefore threw many faggots of 
wood more than ordinary into the flames, in order 
by a great fire to burn him immediately to ashes ; 
but when the wood was entirely consumed his body 
was taken out of the fire unburnt. The three 
executioners and their assistant then took fresh 
wood and made a large fire, which being consumed 
his whole body remained still unhurt, his hair only 
being singed, and his nails turned brown. The 
ashes being brushed from his body it was found 
smooth and clear, and the flower was found unfaded 
in his hand, and not in the least burnt. The execu- 
tioners then hewed his body in pieces, and thrust 
the pieces into a new fire, which again being burnt 
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out, the very pieces were found unconsumed. Lastly, 
they took the pieces and threw them into a running 
stream called the Inn. The sheriff was thereby so 
terrified that he resigned his office and left the 
place, and his servant joined the sect to which the 
martyr had belonged. 

The town clerk of Katzbiihel, who had rendered 
himself very conspicuous in shedding innocent 
blood, swore one night, in his drunken fury, that he 
would never lay down his head again quietly till 
he bad rooted out the Baptists. As he rode down 
the town that night in a sledge, being winter, the 
horse threw him against a wall so violently that 
his brains were dashed out. Thus he did not quietly 
lay down his head, but came to a fearful end. 

Instances such as these were said to be numerous, 
the victims of the unrelenting persecution perform- 
ing, on occasions, singular prodigies, which, if they 
showed nothing, at all events attested the power of 
the mind over the body. The persecutors in many 
cases were suddenly overtaken with calamity ; were 
declared to be afflicted with strange diseases ; to be 
haunted by dismal apprehensions ; to be choked with 
blood. Within a few years, more than two thousand 
persons perished in the Low Countries as Baptists 
alone. The record of the sufferings inflicted exhibits 
a fertility of diabolical inventions that fill us with 
shuddering horror. The rulers exercised their 
ingenuity in novel and inhuman forms of death. 
John Walen and two of his companions were bound 
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to stakes with chains, and a fire being laid around 
them they were slowly roasted, till the marrow 
was seen to ooze from the bones of their legs. 
"When dead, the clothes might be torn in pieces 
from the upper part of their bodies, and it could 
still be told of what colour the cloth had been. 
Zwingle and his followers proceeded so far against 
the Baptists as to throw into a dark and miserable 
tower twenty persons of both sexes and various 
•ages, and to pronounce sentence upon them that 
they should see neither sun nor moon for the re- 
mainder of their lives, and be fed till their days 
were ended with bread and water ; that they should 
remain in the dark tower together, both the living 
^nd the dead, surrounded with filth and putrefaction, 
until not a single survivor of the whole remained. 
Some of the sufferers in this persecution were 
absolutely and literally torn from limb to limb. 
The sentence on Michael Satler may also be quoted 
.as a sample of what men could be found to do in 
these frightful days of persecution : " Michael Satler 
shall be delivered over to the executioner, who shall 
bring him to the place of execution and cut out his 
tongue ; he shall then throw him upon a cart, and 
twice tear his flesh with red-hot pincers ; he shall 
then be brought to the city gate and shall have his 
flesh torn in like manner ; afterwards he shall, as a 
heretic, be burnt to ashes." 

These Crimson Pages display continually the 
strangest and the strongest contrasts, — angelic 
4 
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patience, diabolic Yengeance; they record acts so 
frightful in their unprovoked and unreaented atrocity, 
that we stand in doubt whether they could be men 
who performed them — whether they were not fiends 
in the likeness of men ; but the strangest matter of 
all is, that men should commit these atrocities in 
God's name, should think that thereby they did 
God service, that by making earth a hell they 
should be best interpreting the will of Heaven. 
And yet there is no doubt that many of the fiercest 
of the persecutors were devout and honourable men ; 
men like those who asked the Just One, when he 
was rejected and reviled, " Shall we call fire from 
heaven and consume them?" and received from 
His lips the rebuke — " Ye know not what spirit ye 
are of." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Increased Persecution — Tales of the Convent — Internal 
Arrangements — Convent Life — Lizzie finds a Latin Bible — 
Lizzie hears her Doom — The 44 Kermesse." 

SIXTEEN years passed over, and the persecution 
against the Baptists was continued with in- 
creasing violence in the Low Countries. But little 
of what was going on in the outer world, however, 
penetrated the cloister where, for these sixteen years, 
the Lady Elizabeth had been immured. 

From a pretty child she had grown to be a plain 
girl, from a plain girl had developed into a beau- 
tiful woman. 

She was not reconciled to her fate, and she strove 
in vain to still the longings for a glimpse of the 
outer world, the yearning for something to love. 

Mistress Agatha was still with her; no longer 
her recognised gouvernante : she had resigned that 
post, and had embraced the conventual life. Sister 
Agatha, so she was now called,* had presented a 
considerable sum of money to the convent ; the rest 
of her fortune (for her fortune was really ample) she 
had given into the pious hands of Father Anselmo, 
to be disposed of in certain ecclesiastical offices, 
and the good man had received the trust with tears- 
4 — 2 . 
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in his eyes, and had uttered his pax vobiscum 
with a somewhat broken voice. It was not often 
he said to the abbess, who repeated it to the newly- 
admitted sister, that he was touched ; but, as he 
observed, there was something so beautifully devout, 
so eminently Christianlike in the conduct and cha- 
racter of his old friend, that it seemed to him when 
he spoke to her that he was already addressing a saint 
beatified rather than a militant sufferer on earth. 

The education of Elizabeth was conducted by the 
sisterhood, and there was nothing to break its dull 
routine. The convent was far removed from the 
busy haunts of men ; had it been otherwise, the 
world would have been as completely shut out; 
but there was something in the fact of there being 
no human creatures near, that rendered it more 
lonely to the poor little captive than it would have 
been under other circumstances. 

The building was old, and from without looked 
more like a fortress than a convent. The chapel 
was at the farther end of the structure, the most 
distant from the principal entrance gate, and it was 
separated from the main building by a paved court, 
where the deceased sisters of the house slept their 
last sleep. The chapel itself was a plain sub- 
stantial building, devoid of all ornament excepting 
at the high altar, which was richly decorated; 
below the chapel there was a crypt, where certain of 
the sisterhood, who had attained the dignity of 
abbess, or who were especially eminent for zeal, were 
interred ; here also, it was whispered, certain dread 
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tribunals had been sometimes held* on offending 
sisters ; but what transpired on these occasions no 
one knew but the culprit and her judges. The 
culprit was discreetly silent, if restored to her 
sisters — if for it was hinted an offender rarely 
again appeared in the choir ; and that on one occa- 
sion the most piteous cries for help were heard for 
more than three nights after one of these tribunals 
had been held, and that the convent bell was tolled 
as for a passing soul. 

All this was not calculated to reconcile Elizabeth 
to her convent home. It was Sister Ursula who 
told her most of these things — a broad-faced nun, 
who seemed to thrive on scanty fare, and to grow 
all the stouter for long vigils and black fasts. It 
was Sister Ursula who had chiefly looked after 
Elizabeth since her arrival ; showing her about 
the place and teaching her her several duties ; her 
studies, as heretofore, were conducted under the eye 
of Agatha, but there was much to learn, which only 
one acquainted with the habits of the conventual 
life could teach, and this duty devolved, for the most 
part, on Ursula. She was the portress, and kept 
the keys, and looked over the premises at nightfall 
with a little oil-lamp ; and if you had seen her 
in one of the dark passages of the convent, holding 
her little lamp before her, so, that its light fell full 
upon her broad face, it would have reminded you of 
one of Rembrandt's pictures. Ursula was deaf — 
deaf as a stone, and she only knew when the 
convent bell rang by seeing it move if she did 
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not happen to* look towards the bell, it might have 
gone on ringing from matins to vespers. 

But she was mighty fond of talking, was this 
Sister Ursula. She had been a beauty in her day, 
or said she had, and painters had feed her well to 
allow her hand or arm to be introduced into a 
picture ; she had been servant at a thriving tavern, 
and had seen a good deal of life, which she had 
not forgotten in her cloister home. 

" I am old now and withered," she used to say, 
*' but I wa3 a fine wench once — saints, forgive me 
the vanity !" 

Elizabeth, as a child, would follow her about 
when allowed to do so, and listen to all she told 
her. 

" I lived in Kotterdam once, child ; a mighty fine 
city, I can tell you, and many is the walk I have 
had along the Boomptjes by the river. Ah, child ! 
you never saw such a place, and it ain't likely you 
ever will." 

" But I lived there," said Lizzie. 

" Yes, of course you are always going to live here, 
and be a nice, good, saintly nun." 

" Not if I have my choice," said Lizzie. 

"Yes, of course that would be your choice," 
Ursula answered ; " and the best choice, too." 

Lizzie soon found out that she could not hope 
to converse with the old nun ; that all she could do 
was to listen, as Ursula always misunderstood her 
meaning; but it was something to go about with 
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Tier, and hear her tell anything — everything, she 
knew or thought she knew, about the convent and 
the people hi it. 

There were thirty nuns, an abbess, five lay 
sisters, four candidates for the black veil, and Lizzie. 
Each of the nuns and lay sisters had a room or cell 
to herself. A small apartment with stone walls and 
a grated window, a mattress, a rug, a table, an 
iron lamp, and a praying chair — that is, a chair in 
which one could not only sit, but kneel conveniently, 
the top of the high oaken back being used as a desk 
for the prayer-book. The candidates were placed in 
small rooms, more comfortably furnished than those 
of the nuns, but adjoining to them. Lizzie had a 
little room to herself, adjoining that of the portress, 
and opposite to that which had been appropriated to 
Agatha. These rooms were all on the first story of 
the building, and turned off on either side of a long 
arched passage. On the ground-floor was the work- 
room, in which the nuns employed themselves in 
various kinds of needlework and in teaching 
Lizzie ; adjoining was the refectory or dining- 
room, and beyond this the apartments of the abbess. 
Above the sleeping chambers were several unused 
rooms, and at the eastern extremity, overlooking the 
graveyard and the chapel, and the country beyond, 
— a library, stored with many old volumes — chiefly 
manuscripts, for printing was then a new invention 
in the world, and printed books had not become 
•common in the "outlandish parts" of the Low 
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Countries. If we state, that adjoining the chapel 
there was a small building, that looked like an ex- 
crescence which had grown out of the larger struc- 
ture, we shall have mentioned every part of the 
building. This supplementary edifice was entirely 
empty, with the exception of four trestles ; it was 
the place where they laid the bodies of deceased 
sisters previous to burial, and it was sometimes- 
used as a penitentiary for offending nuns. 

The life poor Lizzie was condemned to lead was 
dreary and heavily monotonous. The only change- 
she knew was when the chapel was hung with black 
for the Lenten season, or decked with flowers for 
Easter time and Christmas. Then, as a reward 
for good conduct, she would be permitted to finish 
the work of decoration, twining coronals for the 
saints' heads, hanging green boughs and spring 
flowers around the altar and the abbess's chair of 
state. The flowers were brought by the dairy- 
woman, who brought milk twice or thrice in the 
week, and who sometimes brought with her, what 
was a thousand times more welcome to Lizzie than, 
milk or flowers, a little girl of about Lizzie's own 
age, but so different in colour ! — a red and yellow 
face, yellow as the corn, red as the poppies, and such 
a quaint, good-humoured smile on her face, that she 
always put Lizzie in mind of her old friend 
Martha. 

Up early in the morning in the grey dawn, 
awakened by the ringing of a great bell, — out into- 
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the corridor, to file with the grey-clad sisterhood 
into the chapel — prayers — back into the work-room, 
for work or lessons ; then to the refectory — prayers 
— a very plain meal — back to the work-room again, 
for long, weary hours of toil; filing to chapel 
again with the grey-clad sisterhood — prayers ; then 
into the enclosed grounds for a little while, or to 
the lodge, and a talk with Ursula, that is to say, 
hearing Ursula talk ; then to the refectory — a very 
humble meal ; then back to the work-room ; then 
filing out again with the grey-clad sisterhood to 
chapel prayers ; then leisure for a little ramble in 
the grounds, another talk with Ursula, or a quiet 
hour in the old library, looking out of the window 
that overlooked the graveyard and the chapel and 
the country beyond, and wishing that she could get 
away to the fields and the cattle ; then a little slice 
of black bread in the refectory, and then to vespers 
in the chapel, and then to bed — to be wakened in 
the middle of the night by the iron tongue of the 
bell, and rise shivering, to join the grey-clad sister- 
hood, filed, by the light of Ursula's lamp, in the 
gloomy passage, and marched off to chapel to 
prayers. 

This was the sort of life that Lizzie was compelled 
to lead, and with no apparent hope of ever escaping 
from it. 

How she panted to be free when she saw the 
dairy-woman's child, so buxom and rosy and full of 
play ! Have you noticed how a recently captured 
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bird will struggle to regain its liberty ? will flutter 
its poor wings and beat against the bars of its cage 
as it hears the voices of its mates, and sees the green 
leaves and the golden light ; and how, by-and-by, it 
will become reconciled ; and will quietly eat of the 
food of your providing, and tune its poor voice to 
sing ? So it was with Lizzie. As time passed on — 
long, long dreary years — she came to be less anxious 
for a change, and to speculate calmly how long it 
would be before her name was on one of the flags in 
the grave court. She saw the child of the dairy- 
woman grow into a woman, and she herself grew into 
one, and though she often spoke to her, she felt less 
■drawn towards her than of old. They belonged to 
two different worlds. But the old library increased 
in attraction, and there she spent nearly the whole 
of her leisure time ; read and re-read all the books it 
•contained ; for she was well instructed, and read 
Latin, in which most of the volumes were composed, 
with great facility. 

One evening, when she was about eighteen years 
old, she was searching the shelves of the old library 
for a volume that might possess something like 
novelty in not having been read for a year or more. 
In her search she suddenly and quite unexpectedly 
lighted on a volume she had never seen before. She 
uttered a cry of joy and ran with it to the window, 
opened it, saw that it was Latin, saw also in a 
moment that some portions of it had been cut out, 
examined it with great attention, and soon dis- 
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covered that it was indeed a book she had never 
read — a book that she only knew by fragments. 
It was a Bible — a Bible complete, with the ex- 
ception of such portions as had been rudely cut or 
torn out. 

She sat down to read by the waning light, and as 
she read, forget everything else ; the story was in 
some degree familiar to her, for it told of thirteen 
poor men sitting at a frugal supper, and how One, 
the chief, divided bread and wine among them, and 
told them of his coming death, his broken body, his 
shed blood ; how that One went out into a garden 
and prayed, and how, while he prayed, there came a 
multitude to seize him, led by one of his own chosen 
friends, who. betrayed him with a kiss. She knew 
much of this ; but to her it had never appeared so 
life-like ; it seemed as though the figures of the 
saints on the chapel window had suddenly been en- 
dowed with life and motion, and had come down 
from the oriel to breathe words of consolation to 
her — the same old form, but how different — how 
life-like ! the tears wetted her cheeks as she read, 
and strained to decipher more and more as the 
waning light failed her. 

Suddenly the iron tongue summoned to prayers. 
Lizzie started as though aroused from a dream, 
carefully replaced the Book where she had found it, 
and crept down the winding stairs to join the grey- 
clad sisters in the corridor. 

And henceforth she seemed to live with a new 
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object ; every spare hour was spent in the eager 
perusal of the sacred Book. It seemed as if a sun- 
beam gilded its page, always bright, always beau- 
tiful, always glorious, musical with the melody of 
heaven ! There were the stories of the ancient 
world ; of patriarchal life, and flocks and herds, that 
made these Oriental fathers princes ; stories of an 
enslaved people bursting their fetters, and marching 
forth, an exceeding great host, from the land of their 
captivity ; stories of battle, and triumph, and defeat, 
and of a kingdom established and filling the whole 
earth with its glory, and falling into ruin and filling 
the whole earth with its shame. There were awful 
predictions, and songs full of passionate earnestness, 
and proverbs full of sagest counsel ; more than all, 
there was the story of the Great One's life, three 
times told ; and the story, on which Lizzie dwelt 
with singular interest, of the early Christians, and 
the persecutions to which tjiey were subjected. She 
read and re-read of the " bonds and imprisonments," 
the " cruel mockings and scourgings of James 
slain with the sword ; of Stephen stoned to death, 
while his face shone like the face of an angel. And 
as she read of these things she thought of the per- 
secution which was then, in all probability, going 
on ; she remembered the dreadful story of the 
martyred women and the orphan boy ; she re- 
collected her dream and the bright star, and 
wondered ! 

And so time passed on, and all her childish desire 
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to escape into the world came back with all its in- 
tensity. The Book seemed to tell her of another 
life than that which she could lead in the solitude 
of the cloister ; it spoke to her young heart in a way 
that made that heart respond. How terrified, there- 
fore, was she when one morning she was informed by 
Agatha and the abbess that it was her father's wish 
that she should assume the black veil and enter their 
holy sisterhood for life ! She entreated for time to 
consider, for permission first of all to see her father. 
Time she was allowed ; but her father, they told her, 
was too fully occupied in trampling out the sparks 
of irreligion and sedition, to spare time to see his 
child. Plainly, Lizzie learned that her father was 
taking an active part in the persecution of the Ana- 
baptists, and that he had sent his blessing along 
with his command, and a sum of money to the 
sisterhood. 

" You are to become as one of us," said Agatha. 
Lizzie stood before her meekly, but made no 
answer. 

"When left to herself she stole away to the old 
library and sought out the Book which could alone 
afford her consolation. No ; she felt she could not 
willingly give up the hope of escape. She was drawn 
irresistibly towards the outer world. She looked 
from the window and saw Gertrude, that was the 
dairy-girl, coming over the meadow with a milk-pail 
on her head. 

Why she knew not, but she went down to the 
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porterage, and when Gertrude presented herself 
kissed her warmly. 

They walked together into the chapel-yard ; there 
was no one there, and Lizzie, abstractedly poking 
the dust with the toe of her boot from the engraved 
name of a dead sister, said — 

" Gertrude, I am going to be a nun." 

" I'm going to be married," was Gertrude's 
answer. 

. " Would you not rather be a nun ?" 
" No," said Gertrude ; " would you r" 
" No," said Lizzie. 
"Why do you consent ?" 
"What can I do?" 
"Eefuse." 

" But the stones are deaf, Gertrude, and there are 
hearts as hard and cold as stones." 

Gertrude hesitated, and then she said, in a soft 
whisper — 

" Why not escape ?" 

" How ?" said Lizzie. 

Gertrude led her by the hand into the grounds 
beyond the chapel, and there she talked very rapidly 
but very seriously, and laid out her plan so boldly 
that Lizzie was fairly surprised. 

"It will never succeed," said Lizzie. 

" But it must succeed." 

"But the risk!" 

" Bisk !" And Gertrude fairly laughed. " There 
is no risk at all — except," she added, " you fall in 
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love with the man of my heart, and get married to 
him before I can come." 

" No fear of that," said Lizzie. 

And Gertrude laughed and kissed her. 

* * ♦ * * 

About three miles from the convent there was a 
village, and on a summer's day there was a rustic 
fete held there, and a dance on the green before the 
inn. I believe the right name is Kermesse for such 
a festival. The festival was kept up with great good 
will, not at all in the style of pattern villagers 
dancing round a tastefully -decorated May-pole — not 
in the least degree resembling shepherds and shep- 
herdesses of the Dresden china stamp ; rough, 
awkward, ignorant boors, elephantine in their gam- 
bols — not much higher in intellect than the dumb 
cattle that watched them that day out of their lazy 
eyes. But, in their way, these boors and their 
gentle helpmates were jolly — ay, and good-hearted, 
too. They were dancing, some of them — dancing 
wildly, growing red and warm, and panting for 
breath, as the fiddler, who seemed as if he never 
could grow tired, dashed briskly into the rugged old 
tunes which he had played full twenty times already. 
Piddling, shouting, bawling ; a vulgar throng, you 
say, and so it was, no doubt of it, but very natural 
and merry. 

One of the dancers, brave in ribbons and mon- 
strous in his exhibitions of athletic power, is vastly 
rallied by the rest as being out of sorts. To hear 
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him laugh, to see him caper, to feel, supposing you 
for the moment to be his buxom partner, — to feel, 
I say, the manner in which he can swing you round, 
and does — you would not imagine him to be exceed- 
ingly anxious. But he is. He is Gertrude's be- 
trothed, and is waiting her coming ; he has a present 
for her in his pocket, and is, as they say, out of 
sorts till he can present it, and often he leaves the 
ring and looks wistfully up the road. Of course, on 
these occasions, one or other of the damsels will 
steal after him a-tiptoe, and, in a voice full of com- 
miseration, say, "Poor dear Frosch, and has she 
not come yet t" 

Presently he sees her kirtle, — he knows it at tha 
distance, he would know it at twice the dist 
Sompe, fiddler, scrape in vain, Frosch is out of 
dance, and left his panting partner in the very 1 
of a delicious double shuffle. Away up the 
" Gertrude^ my own!*' He clasps her in I 
utters a cry of horror— the face is staange 1 
it is that of the Lady Elizabeth I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Household of Krauts— "I Know my Doty"— Nearly a 
Tragedy— The Illness of Krautz— Worse ! 

"TTTHILE the Lady Elizabeth was spending the 
Ti long, weary years at the convent, often think- 
ing of the orphan child, the story of whose mother's 
martyrdom she so well remembered, the child — often 
thinking of the soft voice and loving eyes of the 
tender little maid who had spoken comfortable words 
to him in his lonely sorrow — lived a sadly miserable 
life in the house of Krautz, the baker. 

The wife of Krautz carried out most of her in- 
tentions as to the disposition of the boy's legacy. 
She treated herself to the ram's horns ; she newly 
shod the children ; she invested rather a consider- 
able sum in a new kirtle, and Krautz might — if he 
had chosen — have enjoyed the happiness of seeing 
his family comfortable. At least, his wife said so, 
but on this point there was a slight difference of 
opinion. Krautz was not comfortable himself, and 
he doubted whether his children were. The rule in 
the house was so despotic on the part of the wife 
and mother, that Krautz used to say to him- 
5 
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self, when he had taken an extra share of strong 
water, "I'll put a stop to this;" but he never 
did. 

Grumble, grumble, grumble ; scold, scold, scold, 
every day and all day long ; nothing right, every- 
thing wrong ; not by any means a happy home. As 
to Krautz, the wife of his bosom dealt with him in 
this fashion : she never ceased telling him he was a 
doit, that he was incapable of taking care of him- 
self, much less of fulfilling his duty as a husband 
and a father. She retailed to him, with strongly- 
flavoured additions of her own, all the neighbours 
said about him. She did not avoid mentioning very 
frequently his inclination for strong waters ; he was 
a sot as well as a doit ; and if she had but known, 
she always said, and had but taken advice, she would 
never have set foot inside the bakery. 

On the occasion of these homilies, Krautz found 
his only refuge was at the tavern. 

" Bleak weather again, Krautz ?" would say his 
tippling companions. 

" Cutting — sharp as a knife," he would answer. 
"A stinging glass, master!" this to the tavern- 
keeper, who dealt out the liquor. 

The children, for whom the wife of Krautz pro- 
fessed so much motherly devotion, were always in 
dread of her ; for she was a strict disciplinarian, 
after the manner of those times, and her affection 
exhibited itself in scoldings and beatings on every 
opportunity. 
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u I know my duty," she used to say, " and I'll do 
it, if my heart break." 

The unhappy culprit thus addressed knew well 
enough the worst was coming, and that while there 
was no probability of the maternal heart breaking, 
there was every prospect of the chastisement being 
prolonged until the stick was broken or the rod 
worn to the stump. 

In these exercises the wife of Krautz was at first 
strictly impartial. She whipped the orphan-boy as 
soundly, but not more soundly, as she whipped her 
own children. In this respect she did " her duty" 
by him as she did by them ; but there was this differ- 
ence, he was a weak delicate child, deeply affectionate, 
singularly sensitive ; they were rough hardy chil- 
dren, with good spirits and good health ; the woman 
could not discriminate between them. It gave her 
satisfaction to know, when inflicting punishment, 
that her strokes were felt ; and her own children, 
perfectly well aware of this circumstance, cried 
lustily and made a great to-do, which brought the 
affair to an end the sooner. But the boy seldom 
showed any sign of emotion except in the changing 
colour of his face and the light that flashed from 
his eyes. This Bilence was always provoking; it 
was described as the " sullen s," and was punished 
with extreme severity. 

During one of these castigations, the child fainted, 
and would have fallen had he not been held up by 
the strong hand of his tormentor. Krautz came in 
5— a, 
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at that time, none the better for drink, and seeing 
in an instant what had occurred, seized the child 
from his wife's grasp with an indignant outburst 
that seemed to turn her to stone. 

" Murderess !" he cried, " have you finished your 
foul work at last ?" 

Carrying the senseless child with him he hurried 
into the shop, freely sprinkled the boy's face with 
water, and calling out to a neighbour's wife, begged 
her to come in, for there was murder doing. 

In came the neighbours, all tendering advice, 
three or four assuring Krautz that the boy had 
only fainted. As for the wife, she seemed powerless, 
she crept to near where Krautz stood, and tried to 
speak, but he silenced her in an instant. 

" Not a word !" he cried, " or there may be two 
murders in the house instead of one." 

She recoiled from him as if he had struck her. 

" Patience, Krautz," said a neighbour's wife, " the 
child lives ; but, mercy ! he has been cruelly beat." 
As she spoke, the boy opened his eyes, and seeing 
the face of his friend bending over him, put his arms 
round his neck and trembled like a frightened bird. 

"It was not I, child, it was not I," Krautz 
whispered. 

" Where is she ?" the child asked. 

" Where ? not many paces off, unhappily, for I 
would she were at the bottom of the Zuyder 
Zee !" 

"Come, come, Krautz," said the wife of the 
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neighbour over the way, "your wife meant no 
harm, she has only served him just as she serves 
her own." 

"May all the Seven Vials of Wrath be poured 
upon her head together ! She has done this once 
too often." 

" Don't, don't," said the child ; " I could not speak 
— and she — and she thought me sullen. I shall be 
better soon ; I am not in much pain now." 

The man bent down his head and kissed him. 

" It shall never happen again, dear boy, never ;" 
and then he checked himself, and added, " while I 
am alive, at all events." 

And from that day the boy was exempt from 
punishment. Terribly alarmed both at what had 
happened and at her husband's indignation — it was 
so unlike him to be angry — the wife of Krautz pro- 
mised to be more careful, and her home was in all 
outward things the happier for the change. The 
event was a nine days' wonder with the neigh* 
bours. They had never seen the baker in a passion, 
nor his wife meek ; but now they had witnessed 
both, and they marked the change that followed. 
The baker began to look after his business, and to 
appear less frequently at the tavern. The complaint 
which had so frequently been heard as a boast, that 
everything was left to her, was no longer to be 
uttered by the baker's wife. She did not like the 
change. Her husband asserted himself so plainly, 
so firmly, that she did not dare to resist. Some 
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people there are who are incapable ©f any middle- 
course of action between tyranny and slavery — they 
must either be abject or despotic It was so with 
the baker's wife. She laid the- blame of the whole 
change upon the orphan*. He, child as he was, by 
passive submission and silent suffering, had flung her 
down from, the high place of chief and uncontrolled 
governor m the baker's household. She hated him, 
with all her heart. 

As time passed on it was observed that Krautz be- 
came seriously unwell. " Nothing," he said — " a cold 
that would soon pass off — a cough that was curable- 
with spiced wine and sugar — a headache brought oa 
by a few extra batches in the bakery." Nobody 
watched these symptoms with greater concern than 
the child, now twelve years old, and beginning to- 
be useful. Disease crept upon the man just as the 
shadow creeps over the face of the dial : imper- 
ceptibly if watched continually, but marked and 
rapid if only occasionally glanced at. People who 
saw the baker every day observed no change ; but 
those who only met him at intervals said to each 
other, if not to him, " Krautz is not long for this 
world." 

Krautz felt that he was dying. He did not want 
to die. He was in the prime of life, with a thriving 
business and a rising family.. He could ill be 
spared ; but he felt that death was coming. 

A little poorly this morning, not up till late ; a> 
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little poorly this evening, and to bed early. A day 
in the country for a change. So the time went on. 
The medicine-man came in, sometimes to help 
forward, sometimes retard by remedies the progress 
of disease. 

One sunny night the baker sat alone thinking 
of what was coming, and perhaps of what might 
come after that. He was thinking so deeply that 
he heard no sound until a low wail broke on his 
ear. He looked up and saw the orphan standing 
near the door. 

" Come, come, what ails the boy ?" 

The boy crept closely to him, knelt down, and 
covered his hands with tears and kisses. 

" Best friend, kind father, what shall I do when 
you are gone? How gladly would I go with 
you!" 

" Bear up, boy, it is sad to part ; but we must all 
part, sooner or later." 

" You are going to heaven." 
" I hope so." 

" You will see my mother there. Tell her I am 
very happy, and am coming soon." 

"Ah, boy, but suppose I never get to heaven." 

" You must : my mother will open the gate." 

The baker was silent for a minute or two, and 
then he said — 

" Can you keep a secret ?" 

"Yes." 
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" I think you can. Your mother gave me some- 
thing for you ; it was not to be delivered to you till 
you were a man. I shall not live to discharge my 
trust ; you must take it now, and guard it jealously. 
Take this key, open that drawer, press your finger 
on the brass button at the back — so." 

The boy obeyed the instructions, and a secret 
drawer flew out. 

" There, give me the packet. Observe, here are 
a few leaves cut out of a book ; here is a short letter ; 
here are two locks of hair — this belonged to your 
mother, this to your father." 

The boy pressed the hair to his lips. 

" Now these are yours ; you must take care of them 
for your mother's sake and mine." 

* Where shall I hide them ?" 

The baker thought for a few moments, and then 
said : 

" Better sew them into the lining of your doublet 
for the present ; you will wear the same for a year 
or more. By that time you must think of some 
other place." 

" I will die sooner than lose them." 

" That is well ; see, it is easily done, so far." 

The baker spoke of concealing the papers, and 
helped the boy with scissors, thread, and needles to 
perform the task. When it was accomplished, he 
began to tell the boy what he had told him before, 
but of which the boy was never tired of listening — 
how his father was dead, or was supposed to be 
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dead, and how his mother had been drowned at 
Rotterdam for her religious opinions. He could 
give him no information as to his mother's family 
nor that of his father's ; and it seemed as if the child 
would stand alone in the world — but not alone, the 
baker said, for God would be with him. 

After that the baker grew worse ; still worse next 
day, a little better the day after that, then worse, 
worse, worse, the shadow quickly flying, the sand 
swiftly running, the wings of the death angel cleaving 
the air. 

The baker had been talking to the boy one night 
about the Golden City, and while he talked with 
him he fell asleep. Asleep : and heard in his dream 
ravishing music — music that seemed to assume a 
visible shape, to glitter with a glory not of this 
world, to assume strangely-beautiful aspects. There 
were trees laden with jewels ; pastures, fair and 
green, watered by a river of silver ; there was a 
delicious fragrance over everything. There were 
angelic forms, and multitudes all clothed in white, 
with radiant crowns upon their heads ; but he was 
far from them, and knew not how to reach their 
company. And then he saw two forms that had 
been familiar to him in the world, wearing some- 
thing of the old shape, speaking something of the 
old household tones. They were his children, at 
play there with the angels, gathering never-withering 
flowers beside the living stream. He called them 
by their names ; the watchers beside the sick man's 
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bed heard the cry and saw the sweet smile that came 
upon his face, as in his dream, Oh, happy, thrice 
happy dream ! the innocents of earth came on to- 
wards him with a cry of recognition and a shout of 
joy to seize him with their tiny hands and lead his 
steps, unsteady, along the starry way. Oh, happy 
dream ! happy, thrice happy ! for the dreamer never 
woke again on earth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Widow Krautz — A Change for the Orphan— The Papers are 
Missing — The Baptist Meeting — An Introduction. 

THE widow of Krautz the baker in full authority 
resumed at once her old demeanour. Grumble, 
grumble, grumble ; scold, scold scold, every day and 
all day long. Not by any means a happy home. 
As for the boy, she could call him by no better name 
than heretic, and aver that mischief sat upon her 
house, and the storks took flight ever since he was 
brought into it. He had been the cause of all her 
unhappy differences with Krautz the lamented; 
had it not been for him, she would have been left 
very differently off from what she was, — with a bad 
business, broken health, and ill-conditioned children. 
The neighbour's wife next door on the right, and 
the neighbour's wife next door on the left, and the 
neighbour's wife from over the way offered their 
consolations, and agreed with her that she was a 
mightily ill-used woman, and that Krautz the late 
was a most improvident man not to have made a 
fortune, and a most unnatural husband to have died 
off when his services were most in request ; but, as 
his bereaved widow observed, — "it was just like 
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him, always getting out of the way when he was 
most wanted." 

On one occasion, three or four months after the 
death of Krautz, and when the gossip of the neigh- 
bourhood went to show that the relict of the baker 
already was receiving attentions from the corn- 
dealer, the wife of the neighbour over the way was 
the medium of an important communication being 
made to the widow. 

" You would not be sorry to be rid of young 
heretic ?" said neighbour over the way. 

" Is a pack horse sorry to lose his load p" 

" Well, I think I can help you to be rid of him." 

"You?" 

"Well, there is a gentleman staying at ours — 
name I don't know, — trade I don't know, — pro- 
spects I don't know ; but he has got a fancy for 
the boy." 

" Take him and welcome," says the widow. 

" Well, but what will the boy say ?" 

" What has that to do with it ?" 

" You told me your husband gave a charge con- 
cerning him, and that you dare not turn the boy 
adrift." 

"One man's yea may be another man's nay," 
said the widow, who was thinking of the corn- 
dealer. " Krautz was always a dolt, and I think I 
should be as bad if I allowed his whim to stand in 
the way." 

" Quite right ; but the gentleman says he won't 
have the boy without the boy's consent." 
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"The boy will consent," the widow answered, 
so there was an end of that. It was agreed that 
the gentleman should have an interview that very 
evening. 

In the interval, the widow laid the question 
before the protege of her late husband. He was a 
ban and a burden, and must budge ; there was a 
stranger willing to take him, feed and lodge him :— 
good, accept the offer; if not, he must shift for 
himself, for home of hers should be home of his no 
longer. 

The boy offered no opposition. 

"When the gentleman presented himself that 
evening, the widow was compelled to admit that he 
was every inch a gentleman, — a man not more 
than five and forty, of good presence, and well 
spoken. He informed the widow that he had heard 
the story of the child, appreciated the conduct of 
her late husband and of herself, was interested in 
the case, and willing to adopt the boy, if she and the 
lad consented. 

The widow shed tears. 

" If it was not that my dear husband's long ill- 
ness and early death/' she said, "have straitened 
me in my circumstances, I could never be brought 
to consent ; the boy is a good lad, and I love him as 
my own. But — " 

" As things are," said the gentleman. 

"As things are," said the widow, "I think I 
should be unjust to the dear boy if I allowed my 
affection to interfere with his interest." 
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"Will he consent?" 

" I think he will, sir ; he is not, never was a boy 
who made much show of his feelings ; very quiet 
and subdued ; when I spoke to him of the matter, I 
could see that he was ready to burst for my sake, 
but he held up bravely." 

" Thoughtful »" 

" Oh, yes, very thoughtful, sir, and deeply kind. 
Shall I call him?" 
"Certainly." 

Eespondent to her call, the boy presented him- 
self, — a pale, slightly-made lad, about thirteen years 
old, but tall of his age. 

The gentleman talked to him for some minutes, 
evidently with emotion : " you know the object of 
my visit ?" he said at length. 

" Yes ; and if it please you, I will go with you." 

" That is well : it will be my effort to make you 
happy, if you deserve it." 

" I will try to deserve it." 

" That is well. When could you join me ?" 

"Now." 

" Oh, no, child," said the widow, " not so soon 
as now." 

" Better I should go now." 

" I could not hear of it, dear boy." 

" Suppose we say to-morrow evening ?" 

" So soon ?" said the widow. 

" Certainly not later." 

" Well, if it must be so ; but I shall see the dear 
child sometimes ?" 
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" Yea, most probably. I should, however, like to 
•peak to you alone before this matter is finally 
arranged." 

So the boy withdrew and left them together. 

"Were there," the gentleman then inquired, 
" any papers or tokens given to your husband, when 
lie received the money with this boy ?" 

The widow stoutly denied it. 

u Have you the purse in which the money was 
•contained ?" 

" Yes ; she could find it." 

" If you will give it to me, and make an effort to 
ascertain exactly what else there was in it besides 
coin, I will pay you a hundred crowns." 

The widow assured him she would do her best, 
and did. She found the purse, and searched every- 
where for the documents; but her search was in 
Tain. 

"Dolt!" she said, so describing the deceased, 
"just like him ; keeps the papers when they are 
dangerous — puts them out of the way when they 
are wanted. A different sort of man from Grim- 
wold." Grim wold was the corn-dealer. 

On the next evening when the gentleman arrived, 
she gave him the purse, mentioned that she now 
recollected her husband said something of a written 
charge, but that she could not find it. She took 
an affectionate farewell of the boy, and grouped 
her children round him, with instructions to be as 
demonstrative as possible. And so, having received 
the money, and having insisted on putting an extra 
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comforter round the boy's neck — for fear the 
darling should take cold, she said — she followed to 
the outer door, obsequious as she had been to Father 
Anselmo on the night of the boy's first introduction 
to the Krautz family. Then she went back to 
count the money as she had counted it then, and 
to speculate on what she should do with it; but 
there was no man now to be awed into subjection 
— no one to interfere with her plots, plans, and 
purposes. 

• * • * 

Late that night, in a large room in an obscure 
quarter of the city, ten men and three women were 
at worship. 

"And the doors were shut for fear of the 
Christians" 

The house was situated at the end of a narrow 
turning out of a public street. It was surrounded 
by a walled yard, to which there were two entrances ; 
one from the street, and the other from the river. 
It was an old house, built of timber, and raised on 
piles on accouDt of its proximity to the water. There 
was only one entrance to the house, and this was 
from the side, on the right from the river ; a ladder, 
which could be easily drawn up, led to the door. 
The house consisted of two rooms only, or rather 
one large room and a loft above. The lofb was 
entered by a trap, reached by a wooden ladder. 
Although there was only one door, there was 
another mode of egress or ingress, if required. This 
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was formed by a trap in the floor of the lower 
room, which when raised allowed of a free pas- 
sage being made — not without difficulty — among 
the rude piles on which the house was raised. 
A bow window looked out on the river, and 
there was a small casement in the roof of the loft 
above. 

The company to which we have alluded has 
assembled in the lower room. They were seated on 
settles around a table on which were several books 
and an iron lamp. One of the company, a grave- 
looking man of sixty, was standing at the end of 
the table farthest from the door, and was speaking 
in a low and earnest voice. 

" I am assured, brethren," he said, " that any act 
of open violence would only bring destruction upon 
ourselves. We are not strong enough to resist the 
powers that be ; even if we possessed the strength, 
I am the last man who would consent to offer 
resistance. Those who take the sword, perish by 
the sword." 

" But, brother," said a tall spare man with fiery 
eyes, " what make you of that instruction, 1 he that 
hath not a sword shall sell his garment and buy 
one?' " 

" I am uncertain," the previous speaker answered, 
"what it meant when it was uttered; but I am 
sure it was never meant in the sense you would 
infer. Eesist not evil. Submit to every ordinance 
of man. Eender to Caesar the things that are 
6 
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CaesarV. The power* that be are ordained of 
God." 

" If that be your doctrine, brother," said a mous- 
tached visage to the right, " the sooner we conform 
the better." 

"Not so," the old man answered, patiently. 
"Mark me, there is first our duty to God; we 
must worship Him in the way which our consciences 
assure us and His word tells us He approves. We 
must maintain His truth above everything. We 
must take our stand on that truth, our language 
must be, ' here stand we on God's truth, and if we 
perish, we perish.' I hold that in holding fast 
by the truth we must be ready to suffer all things 
for the sake of the truth. If man slay us because 
we are God's servants, let him slay, and God be 
judge between us." \ 

" I am for fighting," said the man with the 
fiery eyes. 

" And so am I," the old man answered ; " fight- 
ing the good fight of faith, and so laying hold on 
eternal life." 

While he spoke, there was a knock softly repeated 
three times on the outer door. 

The moustached man rose up, and going to the 
door, demanded who was there. A voice outside 
replied, " I am ready to be offered." And the door 
was opened, and a man and a lad came in. 

The lad was "the heretic," the man his new 
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protector. He led the boy to the table, and, 
cordially greeting those who were assembled, re- 
quested their attention to what he had to say. The 
silence was profound as he related the boy's story. 
One of the women drew the child towards her, and 
kissed his forehead. She was the neighbour's wife 
from over the way. " Ah, poor child !" she whis- 
pered, " fear not that I should betray you. I am 
not what I ought to be, I know ; but if I have truth 
or hope within me, it sprung there from seeing your 
mother die !" 

" This boy — orphaned by the law of the country 
— this boy, whose mother was sacrificed in the 
springtime of her life, I have sought out diligently. 
Providence led me to the house of our sister, who 
has aided me in obtaining charge of the child. 
I knew the interest we all felt in his murdered 
mother, the anxiety we all felt that he should walk 
as she walked, even though he died as she died. 
Already the boy has suffered much. There was but 
one thing I could have desired ; but that has been 
denied. I had hoped that I should find some docu- 
ments relating to the deed ; but " 

The boy drew himself from the women, and said, 
"I have them here." 

" How say you ?" 

"Lend me a knife." 

" A knife ! ay, boy, a falchion, if your hand could 
span the hilt." So said Moustaches, handing over 
6—2 
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a large-bladed pocket-knife. The boy unripped 
the lining of his doublet and in a few moments pro- 
duced the packet. 

" These things," he said, " were given to me by 
Krautz, a little while before he died." 

His new friend caught them eagerly — leaves from 
St. John's Gospel — locks of hair — a solemn charge. 
He bent his head and wept bitterly. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Hans, the Sworn Tormentor — Stnmf has an Interview with 
Hana — The Lady Elizabeth is missing — The New Boots. 

IN the torture-chamber of the blockhouse stood 
Hans, the sworn tormentor — busy. 
Not busy on a living subject, but testing the 
force of some new instruments, and making ready 
for work to be done. 

A tall, muscular fellow, very pale, clothed all in 
black, was Hans ; at the time we speak of, how- 
ever, he had divested himself of his upper garments, 
and with the sleeves of his shirt rolled back, fully 
displaying his sinewy arms, was carefully adjust- 
ing some iron screws to a ghastly pair of boots 
that had crushed many a leg, and extorted many 
a confession. 

Hans was by no means an ill-looking man. He 
had a set, fixed expression on his face, and his eyes 
were prominent, but there was nothing to cause 
alarm in his appearance. There was a settled 
melancholy in the man very painful to observe, and 
I suppose of all places in the city the room in which 
Hans was at work was the one best calculated to 
suggest unhappy thoughts. 
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There were strange machines about the room, 
the use of which might not be apparent to the 
uninitiated, but whose purpose was plain to most 
people. A timber framework with rude levers at 
either end and stout cords affixed — that was the 
rack ; many a time had Hans and his helper turned 
the rack and thereby dislocated every joint of 
some wretched sufferer. In the dark recess at the 
farther end was a huge wheel stowed away. Many 
a time had Hans and his helper stretched a 
hapless being on that wheel and beaten out his 
life with iron bars. There was an iron chair with a 
heavy chain, with room for a brazier of coals below. 
There was a crown, an iron crown, which, heated to 
a white heat, Hans had used in many a frightful 
coronation. There were stout iron hoops hanging 
on the walls, which bore some playful name, but 
were used for a dreadful purpose ; there were sharp 
shears and huge pincers, and knives and saws, with 
all of which Hans had maimed the miserable culprits 
committed to his tender mercy. There were 
manacles of all sizes and weights — playful chains, 
no thicker than your watchguard, and chains so 
heavy that a< dozen links would have been a load for 
a strong man ; there were scourges of all sorts well 
displayed, from whips no heavier than a farmer's 
riding-whip to many-plated, many-thonged, lead- 
loaded instruments of torture, that, wielded by a 
strong hand, might have killed with a blow. 

d Hans, the sworn tormentor, knew full well 
use of all ; and as he stood there carefully fitting 
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the bolts to the rough boots, perhaps he was thinking 
of these things — perhaps of that poor witless boy of 
We who had his only love. 

It was past sunset and the twilight was deepening 
into night. 

" Master Hans," called out a thick voice from 
below, "Master Hans, art alone up there?" 
"Who is it calls?" 
"Stumf." 

" Yes, yes, all alone to thee, Stumf ^ .come up." 

There was a heavy footstep on the oaken stair, 
and every stair creaked like a victim under torture ; 
and then there rose — for the staircase came up 
directly in the centre of the room — the head, the 
shoulders, the body, the legs, of our old friend 
Stumf, who married Martha. 

"Good evening to you," says Stumf, looking 
around uneasily at the apparatus. 

" Good evening to you," says Hans, " what brings 
you here ?" 

" Business — nothing but business would have led 
me here." 

A grim smile, that faded away again in a moment, 
•came on the face of the tormentor. 

" More heresy," he said, " more human flesh on 
any butcher's block, eh ?" 

"No, not that, but you remember w 

" I remember too well." 

"No, not that, in a general way, but you re- 
member that the wealthy Meinheim sent his 
•daughter to a convent years agone ?" 
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" I remember something of it : a few days after 
the drowning of the troublesome wench who left a 
legacy to the baker ?" 

" Yes ; the Lady Elizabeth was sent away, has 
been away for many a long year, was to have been 
a nun, but, at the last hour, has fled away." 

" With whom ?" 

" With no one, at least so far as we know ; there 
is, however, reason to suppose that she is somewhere 
near this very city, and I have been commissioned 
to make the proclamation that a thousand crowns 
will be given for her arrest." 

" A thousand crowns ! a goodly sum for a truant 
daughter." 

" Yes ; but Meinheim is rich, and she is his only 
child." 

" He cares little for her company, I reckon." 

" Perhaps not ; but when he has once set his 
mind on a purpose, not all the kings in Christendom 
can turn him from it. He has vowed his daughter 
shall accept the veil, and she must, if above the 
earth, be found ; if under it " 

" Well, what then ?" 

"Even then she must be found, and buried 
within the convent walls ! Tou know what he is, 
Hans ?" 

" Yes, he has placed plenty of work in my way." 
Hans counted on his fingers, " there was that fellow 
Wonter, who was for ever writing in gaol ' Saluta- 
tions to the Brethren,' — I had that fellow under 
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lock and key three years, and had him on the rack 
once or twice a month ; I have poured two gallons 
of water down his throat — these Baptists like water, 
so that I thought it would he all in his way — ay, 
ay, a mighty deal of trouble that man gave, and we 
had to light the faggots at last. Then there was 
Oswalt, who never left off preaching ; he would have 
got up a disturbance at the execution, if we had 
brought him out before the people ; we drowned 
him quietly at night, and spoilt his sport. Then 
there were two boys ; we dungeoned them, and 
sliced off their heads in the market. Yes, 
yes, Meinheim has put plenty of work in my 
way." 

"Very zealous," said Stumf. 

" A soldier saint," said Hans. " By the way, 
what has become of that paragon of probity, Mis- 
tress Agatha ?" 

" She has taken the veil ; it was she who first ap- 
prised Meinheim of his daughter's flight." 

" And is she as anxious for the girl's recovery ?" 
. " So anxious that I understand she obtained 
special leave from the abbess, and has come to 
Rotterdam in search of the runaway." 

" And a thousand crowns," said Hans, " a thousand 
crowns. Really a goodly sum." 

" Yes, as my duty was," said Stumf, " I made 
the most of that when I proclaimed it in the market ; 
I saw many a finger twitch, and many an eye 
glisten." 
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u No doubt of it ; by the way, how is your wife 
Martha P" 

"WeU and thriving." 

* She was fond of the girl." 

" If she had been her own little sister, she 
could not have loved her more." 

" And yet, and yet — how strange things come 
about !" 

" What things come about ?" said Stump, in per- 
plexity. 

" That you should be beating drum and making 
proclamations in the street of this reward about this 
truant child." 

"Where's the harm ?" said Stumf. 

" Ay, indeed, where's the harm ?" said the execu- 
tioner, " you are in the right on't ; but why come 
to me ?" 

"Father Anselmo sent me to you as knowing 
more about these things than most men ; you, 
the father says, will you do your besb to find the 
runaway ?" 

" Take back my duty to the father, and assure 
him of my service." 

Hans suddenly resumed his work with great 
vigour and was silent. 

" You seem busy," said Stumf. 

" Yes, I have contrived a little improvement in 
these boots" — he held them towards Stumf— "they 
wilt now do their work far more efficiently than 
before ; close in more tightly on the leg, and by 
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more even pressure give a more acute agony than 
of old." 

Stumf looked at the boots not a little nervously 
and said, "No doubt a charming idea." 

" Why, Stumf," said Hans, and the grim smile 
flitted over his face again, " I would swear to have 
any secret out of you with a couple of turns of these 
screws. Here, put your leg in for a trial." 

" Thank you, no, I am in a hurry." 

" Most people would be glad of the chance." 

"Yes, yes," said Stumf, "but then I am not 
most people. By the way, your boy is in my cart 
below, and is anxious for a drive ; may he go with 
me?" 

" Yes, and I would give you a blessing if I had 
one, for your kindness to him; there go, I'm 
busy." 

Taking him at his word, Stumf crept down the 
oaken stairs, and at the portal found a cart waiting, 
a rude country cart, and in it, glibly talking to the 
mare, a tall slender fellow, who was no other than 
the idiot son of the tormentor, grown to be a 
man. 

Klaus had grown to be a man in stature, but 
his senses, early frighted by some horrible specimen 
of butchery, had fled away never to return, and he 
was still the witless child .that had followed Father 
Anselmo — like a dog — sixteen years before. 

He shouted merrily when he saw Stumf, and cried 
out : 
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"Old Joan and I" — old Joan was the mare — 
" were almost quarrelling ; you must know that I 
have a mind to go round by the hollow, and Joan 
has a mind to go round by the mill ; sly Joan knows 
the shortest route and swears by her four legs she'll 
take it." 

Stumf climbed heavily into the cart. "Never 
mind Joan," he said ; " if you want to go round by 
the mill, Klaus, round by the mill we'll go. Joan 
is far too good-humoured to grumble, but the supper 
will be spoiling." 

" What's for supper ?" 

" Your favourite dish." 

" Good ! Joan shall have it her own way, round 
by the hollow." 

So they cantered off at a brisk pace, and the full- 
orbed moon came out with her attendant stars, and 
Klaus sang and whistled and shouted, and made 
merry in his wild way. They left the city far 
behind, and were dashing rapidly along a country 
lane that overlooked a broad dyke, where the moon 
looked down on her fair image, when suddenly 
Klaus cried out — 

"See, master, what is that before us?" He 
trembled, and caught hold of Stumf. " What is it ? 
— send it away." 

" It is nothing," answered Stumf, " and how shall 
I send away that ?" 

" Nothing ! look there — there ! " 

And Stumf looked and saw it also. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Mysterious Figure— The Lost Found— The Portress' Story 
— Agatha follows Lizzie — The end of Martha's Story. 

THEY both saw it, and Klaus trembled. Stumf 
spoke a cheering word to reassure him, pulled 
up old Joan, and got out of the cart heavily. 

There it lay under the hedge, with its white 
face turned up to the moon. It was a woman, 
fair and young ; and as Stumf leant over her, he 
said to himself, " Rest her soul, she's gone among 
the strange faces. 1 ' 

Cautiously and trembling, as if he was afraid of 
being left alone in the cart, the idiot trailed his 
long, lean body over the side, and crept up to where 
Stumf was standing. 

"Asleep ?" said the idiot. 
"Dead!" said Stumf. 

Then he knelt down and began to loosen the 
cloak. She was very beautiful and very young, 
clothed in homely, country garb, torn and weather- 
stained. Stumf raised her head, took from his 
wallet a flask, and put it to her lips. He thought 
he heard a groan, and felt a feeble flutter ; and he 
was not mistaken. She moaned audibly, and Stumf 
considered within himself what was best to be done. 
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with her — a heavy volume for so frail a being to 
have carried with her, but it was bound to her as if 
she had feared to lose it, even in death. 

After a little while they carried the poor girl to 
an upper room, where Martha got her to bed, moan- 
ing piteously, but all unconscious of anything 
about. 

And all unconscious she remained for many days. 
Martha was her constant attendant, and she cau- 
tioned Klaus to say nothing of what had happened, 
and Klaus promised and kept his word. 

That the poor sufferer was in reality no othe^ 
than the Lady Elizabeth, Martha had not a mo- 
ment's doubt ; and Stumf prudently inquired little 
and said nothing, except such words of kindness 
about his uninvited guest as he might have spoken 
about the veriest stranger. 

Martha put away the Bible and' locked it up in a 
drawer, whereof she only kept the key. 

About seventeen days after being brought to the 
house of Stumf, the strange lady opened her eyes 
and saw Martha. 

"Martha !" 

" Oh, my lady." 

And Martha knelt down and kissed her. 
" Oh, Martha, where am I ?" 
" At home with me, darling." 
" Am I a little child, and is it all a dream ?" 
Martha did not know how to answer, so she 
kissed her again and said she must keep very quiet 
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and take some broth, and try to sleep, and by-and- 
by she should know all about it. 

Poor Lady Elizabeth obeyed just as she had been 
used to do ; and so a day passed, and another day, 
and yet another, and then she became anxious to 
know all about it, and Martha told her all she 
knew, except of the reward offered. 

When the Lady Elizabeth was strong enough to 
sit up for a little while at mid-day, she told Martha 
all the circumstances of her escape. It was all 
through the wit and kindness and courage of the 
dairy-girl. She had changed clothes with her, and 
taken her milking-pail, and marched past the old 
deaf portress, and taken the way to the village, and 
been met (as we have seen) by the sweetheart of 
the dairy-maid, to whom she brought many mes- 
sages, and who helped her on her way. 

" Then you did not play the ghost after all ?" 
said Martha. 

Lizzie looked surprised. 

"That was the story I heard," said Martha. 
"When the portress went her rounds that night 
after the sisters had retired, what should she see 
in the little graveyard but the figure of a nun ? 
She challenged it sharply, but it came on towards 
her without a word. She grew frightened at its 
manner, especially when it raised its white hand in 
a strange way and beckoned. The portress was 
fully satisfied it was none other than a real ghost, 
and when it beckoned she followed. It led her to 
7 
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the penitential room, the door of which was opened, 
and it entered. She still followed it; and when 
they were within, the light was suddenly extin- 
guished, herself as suddenly thrown down, with 
fright, she says, so that she did not dare to speak, 
but waited for what would come. Nothing came, 
and so she ventured to creep to the door at last, 
and found it locked. Then she looked for her keys, 
and found them gone. There was a great to-do 
next morning, for no bell had rung for midnight 
prayers, and the portress was nowhere to be found. 
Her keys were found in the garden of the convent, 
and the postern door was unlocked. Before long, 
however, sister Ursula managed to make herself heard, 
and then she told her ghost story. The nuns were 
all summoned, all the inmates of the house brought 
together ; one was missing — that one was yourself." 

"And what did they do P" 

" The abbess saw at once that sister Ursula had 
been imposed upon, and you were accused of this 
trick. Search was made everywhere, but without 
effect, as you well know." 

" But Mistress Agatha, my governante ?" 

" She was greatly angered, — she hastily visited 
the old library, and came back with the report that 
you had taken with you a Latin Bible belonging to 
herself " 

" I did — though I knew not it was her's. Where 
is it now ?" 

" I have it in safe keeping. The next thing was 
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to solicit permission to follow you, and it was 
granted." 

" And she has followed me ?" 

"Yes." 

"I have suffered much," said Lizzie; "I have 
heen well-nigh starved with cold and hunger; I 
have hegged — hopelessly hegged in many eases; 
one good man gave me kind words and money — I 
should know him among a thousand. Oh, Martha, 
how I have suffered !" 

" There, there, there," says Martha, in a soothing 
way, as if the repetition of that word could put away- 
all further trouble — " you are better now." 

"And my father?" 

" Searching diligently for you." 

She bent down her head and wept bitterly — " 
Father, Father in heaven, better than any father 
here on earth, — God help me I" 

And so the days past over, and she became as 
one of Stumf 's household. But she never stirred 
abroad. 

There was one point on which, when they were 
alone, she was always pressing Martha with a great 
deal of interest. And Martha seemed almost afraid 
to talk about it. It was about the boy whose 
mother had been martyred so many years before. 

What Martha told Lizzie was what our readers 
know. But four years had passed on since the 
time that he had quitted the house of Krautz, so 
there was more to tell. 

7—z 
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And the more to tell was this : — 

The hoy had grown to he almost a man. He 
had identified himself closely with the people who 
were then the subjects of persecution. He began 
to preach and to teach, and the report amongst his 
Jbrethren was that he was earnest and eloquent 
beyond his years. More than this. Eeport said 
that he had found his father ; that the gentleman 
who had taken him from the baker's widow was 
his father, who had not perished as was supposed, 
but had lived to find his child, and to be proud of 
him. There was a strange story told, Martha said, 
about some Bible leaves being cut out which had 
helped to identify the boy, but of this she knew 
little. 

Lizzie was not a little surprised that Martha 
should know so much, and especially at the myste- 
rious tone which Martha assumed in 'talking of 
these things. When on the question of whether 
she had seen the youthful preacher lately, she 
admitted that she had; when pressed as to 
whether he was really so beautiful and so clever 
as report averred, she fell a-weeping, and said 
he was a miracle, which was saying a good 
deal. 

Lizzie scarcely liked to ask — but she felt so 
deeply interested, not curious, it was more than 
curiosity, to see and hear the orphan child, as she 
had always called him — whether it was possible she 
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could do so. Martha stoutly negatived the idea. 
But it was pressed again and again, again and 
again, again and again, until at last, if Lizzie did 
not fear the risk, Martha said she thought she 
might. 

And Lizzie feared no risk, and agreed to every- 
thing. 
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CHAPTER X. 



What ihall be done ?— Lizzie speaks to Liebhart. 




,NE night, under cover of the darkness, Martha 



\J conducted the Lady Elizabeth to the secret 
meeting place of the brethren. 

It was the same rude chamber into which four 
years before the boy had been taken by his new 
protector. 

There were some of the old faces there. Fiery 
Eyes more fiery than ever ; the moustached visage 
with the old restless expression ; the neighbour's 
wife from over the way, the grave-looking man, who 
was for patient waiting. Some of the faces were 
gone ; two of them were under the water, cold ; 
more than one in gaol, shut up within stone walls 
and iron bars, and some were fugitives. The number 
had increased largely; there were five and forty 
persons at the least in the room. 

When Martha came to the barred door she 
tapped lightly, and when challenged from within, 
uttered the phrase "For conscience sake," and the 
door opened. 

Elizabeth stood on the threshold, hesitating, 
but Martha drew her forward, and the women made 
room for them to sit down. 
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The men sat on one side of the room, and the 
women on the other; there was a table at the 
upper end with lights upon it, and by it stood a 
youth of prepossessing beauty ; he was speaking 
earnestly and his voice was musical. Lizzie recog- 
nised him at once — it was the child of her childish 
dreams. She felt it must be so, and whispered to 
Martha, and Martha said it was. 

She knew not what he was saying, she only heard 
his voice, only saw his face. 

Now and again there was a murmur of approval 
through the assembly, — now and again a harsh 
voice would dissent from what was said ; but nothing 
disturbed, the youth spoke on, clear, tranquil, 
musical, the colour mounting to his temples some- 
times, and the light flashing from his eyes, but 
never for a moment losing his self-possession. 

Fiery Eyes and Moustache talked rapidly together 
when the young man ceased to speak, and sat down 
with the rest. It seemed that both these men were 
opposed to what had been advanced, and at the 
same time were opposed to one another. They both 
wanted to be heard, and neither would give place 
to the other. What it was all about Lizzie could 
not tell ; they were using words which she had 
seldom heard, and discussing things political as 
well as things religious in a somewhat angry mood. 
Not at all choice in the language he employed was 
Fiery Eyes; he denounced the Government, he 
denounced the Catholics, he denounced the Lutherans 
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as beer-drinking song-singers, he denounced every- 
body who ventured to think differently to himself, 
and described them as " Canaanites," " sons of 
Belial," " vessels fitted for destruction," " the 
children of the wicked one," and as " red with the 
blood of the saints." He expressed a particular 
desire to " hew them in pieces," a desire which it 
was certainly impossible to gratify, and he ventured 
to express his own conviction of their ultimate 
destiny in a manner any way but conciliatory. 

When he ceased, a voice was heard from the back 
of the room, and the moment Elizabeth heard it 
she shuddered. She looked straight towards the 
place from which the sound proceeded, and saw a 
plain-looking man whom she did not recognise. 
He said that, as a new disciple, it ill became him to 
occupy their time, but that he felt with all his 
heart the importance of the truths uttered by his 
eloquent brother. He was of opinion that a pre- 
concerted revolt should be made. He would advise 
caution, but boldness was often the best of caution. 
Why should they hesitate ? 

Fiery Eyes clanked his sword in the scabbard, 
and echoed — 

"Why?" 

An open resistance was no doubt the right thing, 
and so on, with much more to the same effect. 
Lizzie looked towards him again and again as he 
spoke ; and when she saw him lift his white hand 
and exhibit its palm and outstretched fingers she 
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shuddered as she shuddered when he first 
spoke. 

Then the young man spoke again, and his voice 
fell like music on her ear. He pointed out the mad- 
ness of an open revolt, and counselled patience. 
Others spoke, but she heard them not; they all 
knelt down and prayed, and she knelt with them ; 
they sang a hymn, and she heard his voice above 
the rest ; and then it was all over. 

But when she went to rest that night, she took 
out her Latin Bible, and read of how, through fiery 
trials, the ancient worthies had fought their way 
to heaven. 

And time passed on, and she saw him again and 
again, and she had spoken to him. 

He had told her in brief words, but with a kind- 
ness that had something wonderfully strange in it, 
all about himself. He had found his father. His 
father was one of the leading men in the move- 
ment. He was then far away, but would soon 
return, and then Lizzie should see him. 

She told him in a manner, oh ! so strange, as if 
she was half afraid of him, all about herself and her 
peril. She told him of the Latin Bible. 

And he told her of the passages cut from a Latin 
Bible, which his dead mother had bequeathed to him. 

And she told him of the passages which had been 
cut out of the book which she possessed. 

And they compared the book and the loose pages, 
and they were the same. 
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This was a mystery. Perhaps it might be cleared 
up when the youth's father returned. Those pages 
had been given by him to his martyred wife. But 
Mistress Agatha claimed the book from which they 
had been taken. What could clear up this P Time. 

And all this while diligent search was being 
everywhere made for the fugitive girl. 

Hans, the sworn tormenter, was supposed to be 
doing his best ; and Stumf, the crier of the town 
and drummer of the town guard, was supposed to 
be doing his best ; and Mistress Agatha was cer- 
tainly doing her worst; and the offered reward 
made many a palm tingle as it went to roost in an 
empty pocket. Meinheim, the father of Elizabeth, 
spent more of his time now alone in his oratory ; 
alone, except when Father Anselmo came to see him, 
and gave the " Peace be with thee" in his old soft 
accents. 

" Any intelligence, father ?" 

"None." 

" This is a great blow, father." 

" A heavy affliction, my lord." 

" I vowed her to the church, as Jephthah, judge 
in Israel, vowed his daughter." 

"And, like Jephthah, would have kept your 
vow." 

" If I can but find her it shall be done now." 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The Town Guard— The Watchword— Treachery. 

IT was a Sabbath evening, and there were crowds or 
busy loungers in the public places. There were 
students, and mechanics, and servants, and citizens, 
and beggars, and a merry group of young girls 
dancing under a linden-tree. There were some of 
the town guard lounging outside a tavern, and these 
were swearing a good deal and drinking somewhat 
deeply. 

" Another stoup, old bald pate," shouted one of 
them to mine host ; " and, mark ye, let it be worth 
a Christian man's drinking. My throat's as dry aft 
a dust-basket." 

" Bide awhile, and I'll wet it," says mine host, 
" with liquor fit for an emperor." 

But when the liquor is brought the thirsty one 
swears by all that is terrible it is fit for swine. 

A laughing fellow next him says, " Surely, then, 
it's the very thing for you," and in return receives 
the liquor full in his face. He rises angrily and 
draws his sword, and mine host declares there must 
be no quarrelling, and everybody talks at once, and 
a quiet fellow who has been polishing his accoutre- 
ments begs for some cotton to put in his ears to 
shut out the hubbub. 
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" What does the fool mean ?" 
" They have found them." 
" Found whom ?" 
" The Baptists." 

"I thought as much, and I am right glad to 
hear it." 

u And the rack to try, and the fire to burn," he 
went on, not talking to her, but to himself ; " and 
there will be blood in the market — and he has 
planned it, and I have followed him, and not known 
it. Mother Krautz, you said I was a fool just now, 
—I am !" 

" But who is it you have followed boy, eh ?" 

He laughed. " No, no, you said I was a fool just 
now. I am not I" 

And with that he began to sing a wild song, and 
sitting on the top of one of the bins as he had done 
years before, drummed with his heels against the 
woodwork, and nodded sagely at the widow. 

" Who is it, say you ? I say it is not I. Go, tell 
the neighbours that. Who is it ? say you. And 
the poor fool prates like a gossip filled with beer, and 
tells you all, and to the right you tell it, and to the 
left you tell it, and all the city knows it. Ha ! 
Mother Krautz, I will tell you something, but you 
must promise not to tell." 

" You were the first," says Widow Krautz, " who 
ever said I was a gossip." 

"Overlook it, mother, and listen. There was a 
cook that baited a trap, there was a cat that watched 
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for a rat ; but the bait in the trap enticed the cat, 
and she fished for it with her paws so fat, and the 
trap caught the cat, and escaped the rat, — a parable, 
mother, if you have ears to ear." 

With that he sprang from his perch, and left the 
shop, and the angry widow to her own reflections. 
But she was not long alone. Soon came in gossips, 
number one, number two, number three ; but not 
the neighbour's wife from over the way, she was in 
close custody, poor soul, with a fair prospect of 
faggots. 

Says gossip number one, — she is right glad at 
what has happened ; the Baptists are fairly in for it 
now, and a sharp example will do a world of good 
every way. Sixty have been arrested, and ten killed 
in the fight. 

Says gossip number two, — the number, so she 
hears, is less ; but gossip number three has heard 
upon the very best authority, that it was even more. 

And the widow and her friends agree that, small 
or great, they must all be slain. 

" But, perhaps, the best of it has yet to be told," 
says gossip number two ; " that limb of Satan, the 
boy whom your poor fool of a husband befriended, 
has been taken " 

" Just what I expected," says the widow. " Well, 
if my good word could save him, it should not be 
be spoken ; but are you sure of what you say ?" 

" One of the town guard fcold me. You know the 
man who took the boy off your hands was his own 
8— a 
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father. Well, of course, like father like son ; as his 
father was a Baptist, so was he ; more than that, he 
took to exhorting, and made a fine to-do. He was 
at it last night when the arrest was made, he and his 
father both present, and they say he strove hard to 

defend his father " 

" What, in the room ?" 

" I do not know about that. As they put the 
lights out, the town guardsman tells me it was all 
slashing and slaying, and nobody knowing t'other 
from which ; but in the skrimmage, young Liebhart 
gets his father away through a trap-door, across a 
yard to a boat, he and several others ; they shove off, 
and are making sure they are clear of danger, when 
town guardsman sees them and gives the alarm ; 
after them goes another boat, the fellows bending to 
the oars with a will; they overtake them, and 
then " 

" And then," says gossip number three, " of course 
they were arrested." 

"Perhaps you will excuse me for contradicting 
you," says gossip number two, who is rather a mono- 
polist in conversation ; " but, * of course,' is not the 
expression. I had my information from the town 
guardsman, and he says these Baptists fought like 
wild beasts, that the youngster wounded three or 
four, and would not give in till he was fairly down. 
He, it seems, took the command, and as soon as he 
found they were pursued, had the boat pushed ashore ; 
but our fellows were too fast for them ; they came up 
Just as the Baptist folk had landed, and so the fight 
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took place on shore. It was a dreadful fight,'and to 
do young Liebbart justice, town guardsman says be 
strove the hardest to defend his father, but, of course, 
that was in vain ; some of the people fled, but this 
be would not do, and so both be and bis sire were 
taken prisoners, and will make a show in the market !" 

" And the sooner the better," says Widow Krautz : 
" I never could abide the boy : be has all his mother's 
spirit in him ; and what is bred in the bone, you 
know " 

" "Exactly what I said myself," says gossip number 
one. " Why, only the other day—" 

And so, from things particular, they diverge to 
things general, until gossip number four appears in 
a state of wonderful excitement with the startling 
announcement that the neighbour's wife over the 
way is among the prisoners. 

And contrary to the usual course of things in 
the matter of gossip, the greater part of all this 
was quite true. The Baptists who were pursued 
turned on their pursuers and fought for their 
lives. You remember that we said that young 
Liebhart looked like one who had a good stroke in 
him if it came to that ; and when the time came he 
fought bravely. But in the end all were over- 
powered, and borne off to the blockhouse or gaol ; 
there they were shut up and left alone till the 
morning. 

The prison in which they were confined con- 
tained a large number of cells ; into some of these 
two or more prisoners were thrust ; but young 
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Liebhart and his father were placed in separate cells 
and each alone. 

It was dark and cold, and the only sound that 
broke the silence was the groan of some hapless 
captive, and the measured tread of the sentinel in 
the corridor. 

The prisoners very well knew that miserable as 
their condition then was, it would be still worse 
when morning came, and brought with it their 
judges and the sworn tormentor. Various and con- 
flicting were the emotions which filled every breast; 
but in almost all there was a sense of joy that they 
should be "counted worthy to suffer," which 
animated them to be faithful in the trial which 
awaited them. Some, indeed, were utterly cast 
down, and bewailed their miserable fate with no 
sense of anything beyond it, no feeling of hope, or 
confidence, or courage. These were the exceptions. 
Fiery Eyes was one of them, — he it was who 
piteously besought his gaoler to give him one small 
chance of escape, and was laughed at in reply; 
he who begged his gaoler to let him know what 
he thought would be done to him, and was regaled 
with a dish of horrors that almost made his hair 
stand on end. For the most part, however, the 
prisoners were calm. They had risked their lives ; 
they had expected for years what had now come 
upon them ; they had counted the cost, and they 
offered no idle entreaties, no vain prayers. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



The Council Chamber — Liebhart denies the Charges — Lieb- 
hart's Examination — The Town Clerk's Opinions — Father 
Anselmo's Communication — Delivered to the Torment. 



HEN the morning dawned, the prisoners were 



f T served with some coarse and scanty food ; and 
while it was yet early, some members of the town 
council, the town clerk, two or three heads of 
religious houses, and other officials assembled in the 
council chamber, and Hans, the sworn tormentor, 
with his assistants, was in waiting. 

We have seen how the widow of Krautz can- 
vassed the story of the arrest with her neighbours, 
and how busily every tongue wagged; in this 
respect the town council and the rest of the autho- 
rities very closely resembled them : they talked 
of heresy and sedition, privy conspiracy and re- 
bellion ; and each man seemed to regard himself as 
representative of all the civic virtues ; as knowing 
exactly what was right for every other man to do. 
They were all oracular, except the town clerk, who 
was of no fixed opinion on any subject, but shaped 
his sentiments on any model presented to his atten- 
tion at the time — a chameleon kind of a man — 
of no fixed colour, but taking the complexion of 
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all things. When oracle one declared it to be his 
opinion that the Baptist heresy was nothing more 
than a political plot, favoured by foreign govern- 
ments, the town clerk avowed that his view of the 
question was identically the same. When oracle 
two subsequently remarked that the " dippers" were 
only of the vulgar sort — mad on religion, but other- 
wise harmless — the town clerk readily agreed — it 
had been his opinion from the first ! 

Of course this gossip, for it was no better, was 
carried on before any formal proceedings were com- 
menced; the councillors were formed into little 
knots of two or three, discussing the subject of the 
arrest, and that of the Baptist heresy in general. 
To look at them, you would not have supposed that 
they were capable of any act of great cruelty, not 
men of wolf-like nature ; they bore no outward sign 
of this, but they could do it when the time came. 

At nine of the clock, the president with the 
leading churchmen and the town clerk took their 
seats on a raised platform, where there was a table, 
covered by a cloth, pens, ink, papers, parchment, 
and law books ; the councillors arranged themselves 
below the principal people; and then the elder 
Liebhart was summoned into the court. 

He came leaning on one of the guards, for he had 
been wounded in the fray last night, and was faint 
from loss of blood. 

The president, gazing sternly on the prisoner, 
accosted him in a strain which we should regard as 
anything but judicial : — 
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" How now, thou limb of Satan ! What answer 
have you to the outraged law, the reviled faith, the 
despised Church ? What answer to give for all 
thine heinous offences against God and man P What 
excuse to offer to offended justice : marry, the fellow 
is dumb as a stone !" 

And Liebhart was silent. 

" Hark'ee, caitiff! we have known of thee and thy 
doings for too long a time to let thee escape out of 
our hands; our righteous souls have been sorely 
vexed, and the report of thy false teachings has 
plagued us as the stench from the brimstone lake. 
Ah ! hast thou not a word to say, dog ?" 

Liebhart asked quietly, " Of what am I accused ?" 

One of the churchmen answered, "Heresy and 
sedition." 

" I deny both charges." 

" Denial," said the other churchman, " will serve 
you nothing : we have the clearest evidence." 

"Father abbot," replied Liebhart, calmly, — he 
knew the rank of the speaker by his dress, — " I know 
full well that nothing I can say will save me from 
the fiery trial. God's will be done ; but in your 
clemency let me speak. Think not, gentlemen, that 
I would strive to save this vile body from the flames 
by the refuge of the coward — lies. That I have 
ever, by thought or word, by any means, direct or 
indirect, favoured sedition, I deny before God and 
his angels. That the faith I hold, the faith I 
have preached, the faith on which my soul relies, is 
contrary to your creed, I openly acknowledge ; but 
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I call it not heresy, I call it heavenly truth, and 
by God's grace I will seal my ministry with 
blood." 

"You are & re-baptizer ?" This from the pre- 
sident. 

" No ; I hold that what you call a baptism is no 
baptism at all ; that you, like the Pharisees of old, 
are teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men." 

The president answered — 

" Be silent, or speak to the point, dog ; our ears 
must not be pained by these blasphemies." 

" Answer faithfully : Are you not a preacher of 
the schism of the re-baptism ?" 

" I am, though I hold that it is neither schismatic 
nor re-baptizing." 

u You have taught contrary to the doctrines and 
practices of our Church ?" 

" I have ; because I hold them to be erroneous 
and dangerous, and likely to lead the ignorant to 
perdition." 

" You have described the adoration of the cross, 
and the invocation of saints, and belief in the inter- 
cessory prayers of the Holy Mother of God, as 
idolatry?" 

"As I hold them to be." 

" You have denied the authority of the Church, 
and declared the Scriptures to be the only oracle of 
God?" 

a I have done both." 
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" You have denied the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, of the real presence in the Eucharist P" 
"I have." 

" Have you not also," said one of the councillors, 
"denied your reformed doctrine of consubstan- 
tiation?" 

"Yes; it is a Lutheran doctrine, which I 
reject." 

"Marry!" says the councillor, "this knave is 
nice in his distinctions. He is neither one thing 
nor t'other; one knows not how to have him. 
Thou art an infidel, unworthy of a tar-barrel !" 

" The fellow is a Lutheran," says the president. 

" Unquestionably," says the town clerk. 

" The knave is too lean for a beer-bibbing Lu- 
theran," says another. 

" Unquestionably," says the town clerk. 

" Hark'ee," says the president ; " the penalty for 
heresy is death. It is 'ours to send you to the flames. 
What say you to that ?" 

" It is yours," answered the prisoner, " to kill the 
body, my soul you can never touch !" 

"Marry, no," the president rejoins; "that is 
work only fit for Satan." 

" I stand before your judgment bar," the prisoner 
said. " I stand undefended and alone, and yet not 
alone, for God is with me. I seek no mercy at your 
hands ; I ask no clemency, — let me die. Blessed are 
they who are persecuted for righteousness sake, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. I rejoice and am 
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exceeding glad that I am counted worthy this high 
honour — to suffer, to die. Yes; let me say here, 
before this council, and you, my lord abbot, that you 
and yours are the blind leaders of the blind — the 
modern copies of the ancient Pharisees ; that your 
stoles and sacred vestments, your sacraments and 
penances, your vigils and your fastings, shall avail 
you nothing in the day when Qod makes bare the 
secrets of all hearts. Your refuge of lies shall be a 
refuge no more, and the scorned ones of the world 
shall find a ready access at the Celestial City, whilst 
you lie howling at the gate! O unjust judge, 
the Judge of all shall judge you ! Speak out your 
judgment now, and let me die, God knows how 
willingly. Amen. Amen." 

There was a moment's silence, and then a whis- 
pered conversation. After that the president rose 
and said — 

" We have heard enough. Prisoner, the court 
adjudges you guilty of heresy and sedition, and 
pronounces its judgment. Let the condemned 
heretic be burned quick at the place which shall be 
appointed, before noon on the morrow. Let him 
have such ghostly counsel as the Church can offer." 

" My lord president," the prisoner began ; but he 
was silenced and carried from the room. 

As he was borne along the corridor he met his 
son, but no word was allowed to pass between them. 
There was a painful smile of recognition as they 
passed, and each was carried on his separate way. 
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When young Liebhart entered the room, his 
youthful appearance excited attention. Few could 
fail to admire his gallant behaviour as he stood there 
before his judges, calmly self-confident. 

" Liebhart," said the president, " it grieves us to 
see one so young, one of good parts, one of great 
promise, in such evil plight. Mercy rejoices over 
judgment ; forsake the associates who have played 
upon your youthful inexperience, give in your ad- 
hesion to the pure and holy teachings of the mother 
Church, and the court will assure to you a full free 
pardon." 

" I am humbly, deeply grateful," he answered, 
without embarrassment, " and conscious of the pre- 
sumption which my answer must imply ; but, my 
lord president, I feel that we must obey God rather 
than man, and I hold that the religion I profess is 
truth, that to forsake it would be to do wrong to 
my conscience, and to offer insult to the Divine 
Majesty." 

" The boy speaks with becoming humility," said 
one of the town councillors, in a whisper. 

" Exactly so," said the town clerk. 

" He speaks with the braggart insolence of a cun- 
ning knave," quoth the abbot. 

" Precisely what I was about to say," says the 
town clerk. 

" Do not condemn yourself rashly," the president 
continued ; " but answer a few straightforward ques- 
tions^ You will speak the truth ?" 
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The boy crimsoned. 

" I have never spoken false, my lord." 

" Bo you know anything of your parentage ?" 

" I do. My father has but now retired from this 
court. My mother was condemned to death in this 
room, and was drowned for heresy." 

"How came it that your father escaped when 
your mother suffered ?" 

" I have been told, my lord, that my father was 
supposed to be dead, that my mother came from 
England to obtain some property that belonged to 
her ; that she was betrayed and killed ; that my 
father had been arrested and was then in gaol ; that 
when he was liberated he went in search of her, 
and only learned her fate when he came to this 
city. 

" You were brought up by Krautz the baker ?" 
" I was, my lord." 

" You had documents by which your father recog- 
nised you ?" 

The boy hesitated. 

" My lord president," spoke a calm, clear voice,— 
the voice of Father Anselmo, who had glided into 
the room as silently as a shadow, — " it is unnecessary 
to press the lad on that point. The documents to 
which you refer were found on Liebhart the elder. 
They are here — leaves cut from the Gospel, locks 
of hair, and a brief note. I submit them to the 
court." 

He handed up the articles as he spoke, and they 
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were passed round and commented on by the conn* 
cillors. 

" These papers are fairly written," said the abbot ; 
" they have been rudely severed from the book to 
which they belonged ; he who cut them out must 
have been in haste, or a sloven with his knife. 
Where is the rest of the book, good youth ?" 

The boy hesitated. 

"Answer," said the president. "Do you know, 
or do you not know ?" 

" I do not know." 

" Have you any suspicion ?" 

" My lord president," says the calm, soft voice of 
Father Anselmo, " perhaps we need scarcely press 
the lad on that topic. I have good reason for 
knowing that the volume from which those pages 
were taken is now in possession of a fair fugitive 
from a convent in Friesland; the book, my lord 
president, was, I am given to understand, the pro- 
perty of one of the sisterhood." 

" Are you referring," said my lord president, " to 
the Lady Elizabeth ?" 

" I am, my lord." 

" When was she last seen ?" 

"She has not, for certain, been seen, my lord 
president, since her flight from the convent." 

"You say for certain; what does that sig- 
nify?" 

" I have reason to believe, my lord president, that 
she has been seen in this city ; that she has been 
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Been in company with the re-baptizers. I have no 
certain proof of this, but a very fixed impres- 
sion." 

"Prisoner," said the president, "have you any 
knowledge of this circumstance ?" 
. The boy hesitated and his face crimsoned. 

" Prisoner, answer to the question— do you or do 
you not know anything of the fugitive P" 

" My lord president, I cannot answer." 

" Cannot ! those words are unknown in our court. 
Speak openly and plainly — yes or no ?" 

" My lord president, I entreat you not to press 
the question upon me." 

"Boy," said the president, crimsoning as the 
prisoner had crimsoned, but from a very different 
feeling, " entreaty is of no avail ; the question must 
be answered." 

" My lord president, I refuse to answer." 

There was a murmur of astonishment through 
the court — a moment's silence, broken by the pre- 
sident. 

" If you persist in your refusal, we must resort to 
the legal means. We must wring the answer from, 
you." 

" I know to what you refer, my lord ; and I en- 
treat you to consider before you proceed. I cannot 
— must not — will not say anything respecting the 
Lady Elizabeth ; no torture will wring it from me. 
I can die ; but I cannot surrender a confidence re- 
posed in me." 
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" Under the hands of Hans you will tell a diffe- 
rent story. Tormentor!" 

In his black, tightly-fitting suit, Hans came for- 
ward, paler than usual, but with the fixed stony 
expression on his face that no emotion stirred. He 
bowed lowly to the court. 

" The prisoner may be submitted to the question : 
see to it." 

At a sign from Hans, three stout fellows in black 
came forward, and seized upon young Liebhart with 
no friendly grasp. 

The president rose. " My lord abbot," he said, 
" will you be witness with me of what transpires ?" 

The abbot answered in the affirmative. 

" Is the surgeon here ?" 

" I am here, my lord." 

The prisoner was then led away : the abbot, the 
lord president, the town clerk, and the surgeon fol- 
lowed. Hans led the way. They entered the 
torture chamber of the block-house. 

***** 

Outside the tavern there is a lounging group of 
town guardsmen; and mine host is busy; and 
tongues are wagging madly, even as tongues will 
wag, of soldiers or civilians, when the nose has 
dipped too freely into the beaker. 

"Old Baldpate is not himself to-night," says 
Frosch, whom you may remember to have seen at 
this same tavern before. 

" Who calls me Baldpate P" asks the man to 
9 
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whom reference has been made, and we know him 
also, it is no other than Stumf ; and truly, it must 
be owned, the words of Frosch are somewhat justified. 

" Why, out upon it, man," says Frosch, " never 
be angry at an idle jest ; we are all in a merry mood, 
and you in sober sadness. Come, a stoup together !" 

" Not a drop." 

" Faith, this looks odd. Comrades, here is our 
drummer and town crier pensive as a love-lorn swain 
who has been jilted by his sweetheart. What ails 
the man ?" 

" Nothing that you can heal." 

" A secret," says Frosch to a comrade — he says it 
in a whisper, with a light laugh — " beshrew me, we 
must have the secret out of him." 

" Another cup and then another, and out comes 
the secret as freely as spirits from a bung-hole." 

" But he won't drink." 

" Tush, man, try him again." 

They tried in vain, however, and Stumf sat 
moodily listening, or seeming to listen to their talk 
of what was to happen on the morrow — the gala day 
of the cruel persecution. He was thinking what he 
should do ; he must be there ; he knew more than 
one of the condemned ; he must be a silent witness 
of their sufferings, must play his part with the per- 
secutors. Alas for him, there was occasion enough 
for him to be moody ! Had he not the Lady Eliza- 
beth in his house ? Did he not know ? ah, 

well, to-morrow — to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
The Torture-chamber — Under the Torture. 

THE prisoner walked with a firm step, but the 
stoutest heart might have quailed at the ghastly 
spectacle of the torture-chamber. "We have seen 
how loth was Master Stumf to enter, and how glad 
to leave when he had occasion to confer with the 
tormentor on a matter which did not in the least 
endanger his own life or limb. And you or I might 
have sickened also, and have been right willing to 
turn away from those ingenious instruments with 
which the craft and subtlety of the devil and man had 
contrived to wring out answers from unwilling wit- 
nesses. Into whose inflammable mind was it that 
the Evil One first cast the brand of torture ? Who 
was the first who employed his wit to twist and 
cripple poor human limbs, to maim, and scar, and 
burn poor frail man flesh ? Cain, I suspeet, was he, 
when he beat out the life of his brother, gave 
mother earth her first libation of Wood, and sent a 
beautiful but terrified spirit fugitive into the other 
world, crying to God for succour — one plaintive 
voice that should erewhile be strengthened to the 
full diapason of the martyr's prayer from under the 
altar — " How long, Lord, how long ?" 

9—2 
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Grim tormentors there are waiting in the torture- 
room — immovable fellows, whose hearts, if they 
have any, are judicially, case-hardened — men whom 
no prayer can touch. And scarcely better, nay, in 
some respects worse than these stony mortals, these 
fell messengers of evil, and iron men of the law, are 
the group of officials who have come to take evidence 
under the pressure of pain, under the suasion of 
agony, the prospect of death. These men, standing 
a little apart, wait while Hans and his fellows par- 
tially strip their prisoner, and lay him upon his 
back upon a cumbrous machine, capable of giving 
intense suffering, and known as the rack. 

The surgeon takes up his position nearest to the 
prisoner, and a word of admiration passes his lips as 
the firm, compact, and well-formed limbs of the 
young man are exposed to view. 

" An admirable piece of work, on my soul. Pity 
to mar so much manhood, eh, Hans ?" 

Hans answers only with that stony glance, as if 
his manhood had gone out of him long since. 

"Liebhart," says the president, when the pri- 
soner is firmly secured, " before we resort to the 
last extremity which the law ordains for compelling 
an unwilling witness, let me adjure you to put away 
the evil spirit of your sire, and to speak freely — 
giving such knowledge as you have ; the word of 
this honourable court is pledged, that doing so you 
shall receive no injury at our hands." 

" My lord president, what would you have me say ?" 
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" True answers to all questions," said the abbot, 
"without reservation. Art thou prepared for 
that?" 

" My lord, there are some things I may not say." 

" And that which thou hast said is one of them : 
the court can hold no terms with those who refuse 
to answer," so says the president. " Let us know 
whether you have seen the Lady Elizabeth in this 
city?" 

" My lord, I must not answer." 
" Silence confirms our suspicion. She is here in 
our city, or has been lately." 
" My lord, I said not so." 

" Where and when did you last see the lady in 
this city ?" 

" My lord, I refuse to answer." 
" Hans !" 

Hans understood the president. He motioned 
to his fellows, who thrust their staves into a rude 
leverage which extended the rack on which the 
body of the miserable being was stretched. There 
was a stifled groan. 

" Prisoner, answer to the question." 

There was no response. 

"Hans!" 

And Hans motioned to his fellows who plied 
theirjstaves vigorously, — a deep heavy groan. The 
face of the poor sufferer was suffused with a cold 
sweat, but he set his pale lips closely together, and 
when the question was again put was still silent. 
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"HansT 

m O mj lord and honourable councillors," says- 
the Toice of Father Anselmo, and the white, velvety 
palms of the priest are raised imploringly; "let 
me intreat that this torture is stayed, — consider his 
youth, his training, his trouble, — compassionate 
the lad\ and spare him. Xo doubt the lad is 
pledged to secrecy, no doubt he believes that he is 
right in withholding what he knows, — patience, 
my lord, patience, 'tis a divine attribute, let it be 
exercised, — I beseech of your honourable council 
to listen to my prayer !" 

The abbot frowns, the lord president looks 
puzzled, town clerk glances from one to the other 
and cannot exactly determine what he should do. 

"Think you, brother," says the abbot, "that 
ghostly counsel will bring the lad to reason ?" 

" I have hopes of it." 

" Will you undertake the work ?" 

" With the permission of the court." 

" That permission," says my lord president, " is 
granted. Hans !" 

Hans very well understands what is intendeds 
He motions to his fellows, and they unloose the 
prisoner. He has fainted, so they carry him from 
the chamber, and bear him to one of the cells of the- 
blockhouse. 



at 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Anselmo's Interview — Liebhart refuses to Recant — Condemned 
to Death — Agatha's Brother. 

TT7"HEN young Liebhart recovered his conscious- 



¥ f ness he was not alone. Father Anselmo was 
with him. There was a soft, persuasive smile on the 
face of the priest, and a gentle pressure from the 
satin-flesh hand which seemed friendly ; but the boy 
doubted the friendliness of the friendship. The 
soft voice that spoke to him was musical as a woman's, 
and the words tender and consoling, but the boy 
doubted the sincerity of the speaker. The priest 
offered restoratives, bathed the temples of the 
sufferer, and rendered all the careful attentions 
which the necessities of the prisoner required ; but 
when this was done, the " question " was renewed, 
with no tormentor present save the silver-tongued 
ecclesiastic — Anselmo. 

" You will be glad to know," he said, " that your 
father has been spared the trial which you have 
undergone: he has not been submitted to the 
question." 

" Thank God !" 

" Amen : but — this no doubt will pain you — he 
is condemned to die." 

" I expected nothing else." 
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" Death by fire ; a terrible fate for one so highly 
endowed." 

" Yes ; bot the flames may be as a bed of roses." 

"Ah! 'that is heroic, noble, an unquenchable 
endurance. You have excellent stuff in you, Master 
Liebhart." 

"God helps me." 

" Think you so ; ah, well ! best you think twice 
on this matter before you become a spectacle for 
the vulgar gaze." 
. " Am I condemned ?" 

" No ; but except the court is satisfied of your 
sincerity, and of your hearty desire to serve it, your 
fate is sealed." 

" So be it. I am ready to die." 

" So young ! so promising ! in the early spring- 
time of life, when love and hope leap in the heart, 
and the future is bright with the roseate beam of 
the morning. Alas, poor youth, you speak rashly : 
it is terrible to die so young." 

" It is more terrible to live a dishonoured life." 

" Bravely spoken ; but there is no dishonour in 
obedience to the law, in listening to the voice of 
religion." . 

Thus and thus spoke Anselmo, softly persuasive 
that a mistaken zeal jeopardized the life of Liebhart; 
that it was his plain duty to tell all he knew, and 
that by so doing he would not only escape punish- 
ment but receive reward : and " Get thee behind 
me, Satan 1" was the boy's answer. In the endurance 
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of suffering, in the certainty of further torture, in 
the prospect of a painful, shameful death, he stood 
fast by his resolve to communicate nothing that 
would implicate others, — most of all, the Lady 
Elizabeth. 

And Anselmo pressed upon him, that if he cared 
not for his own life, natural affection should induce 
him to make some effort to save that of his father. 
A frank confession on his part, and that father's 
life might be spared; but though the boy was 
touched by the appeal, he was not blind to the 
snare of the tempter, and would in no wise turn 
from his purpose. "My father," he said, "would 
sooner die than purchase life at such a cost." 

And then Anselmo threatened: cruel threats of 
what the sworn tormentors yet could do, and 
would: of the fiery death that awaited the contu- 
macious, and of the fiery death that never dies that 
lay before the wicked: and the boy only answered : — 

" I fear not those who kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do : I believe in 
God, and He will deliver me from your fiery 
furnace, and take me to Himself." 

And when the priest had exhausted his argu- 
ments, and grown weary of threatening, he left the 
boy with no pax vobisctm, and the boy kneeled down 
and prayed. 

Instead of returning to the council-hall where 
the lord president and the council were still doing 
judgment on the heretics, Father Anselmo quietly 
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left the prison by a side entrance, and turned his 
steps in the direction of the dwelling of his patron 
Memheim, the father of the Lady Elisabeth. 
Mistress Agatha was staying for awhile in her old 
home, and Anselmo gave her greeting and his 
blessing in Latin as he passed through the outer 
room to the private chamber of Meinheim. Lifting 
the heavy draperies which closed the entrance, he 
passed into the apartment with a solemn gravity 
and a serious countenance, and stood in silence 
before Meinheim ; he, seated at a small table, was 
diligently reading an illuminated breviary. He 
raised his head at the sound of Anselmo's step, and 
asked, — 

" Any news, father ?" 

"Nothing certain; but I hope soon to obtain 
intelligence." 

"That is well. Spare no pains, — no cost. I 
have sworn my child to the altar, I will keep my 
oath." 

The Dutch Jephtha looked capable of the sacrifice : 
cold, calm, unimpassioned, as if youth and love, and 
hope and joy had fled for ever from his heart, or 
had never, in his whole life course been there. 
The plants of the tropics wither and die in the 
frigid zone, 

" You have heard, my lord," thus spoke Anselmo, 
"that a large number of heretics were captured 
last evening." 

" I heard it joyfully — jubilate Deo, — the Church, 
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I trust, will avenge herself, — she bears not the 
sword in vain." 

" Some of the prisoners are already adjudged to 
death, and will on the morrow be burnt quick in 
the market." 

" I am thankful : but does this in any way con- 
cern Elizabeth ?" 

" So far as this, we believe that she has mingled 
freely with these heretics, that she has been 
concealed by them, that she has imbibed their 
abhorred principles ; but there is only one who can 
with certainty inform us, and he refuses." 

" Who is this recusant ?" 

" The child of the woman, who, years ago, was 
drowned for heresy, and left her boy in charge of a 
baker." 

" Ah, I remember: I date my child's disobedience 
from that day. I have heard that the boy's father 
has returned." 

" He has ; was yesternight made prisoner, and 
dies to-morrow. He found his son by certain 
papers which the baker had received, together with 
the guerdon ; these comprised some pages cut from 
the Evangel. I have them here, and, mark you, 
my lord, the rest of the book is now in the hands of 
the Lady Elizabeth." 

Anselmo had produced the documents he spoke of, 
and as he ceased to speak, they were torn from his 
hand by a fierce grasp, and Mistress Agatha, who had 
entered unperceived, stood white as death before him. 
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" Father, speak," she said, " tell me quickly — tell . 
me truly — whose are these ?" 

Anselmo gazed upon her with astonishment ; a 
dark frown came on the brow of Meinheim. He 
rose and confronted her with a glance of fierce impa- 
tience. The priest was the first to recover his 
composure. 

" These documents," he said, have been taken 
from one of the prisoners now under sentence of 
death at the blockhouse." 

" How came he by them ?" 

Anselmo explained. 

" Tell me his name." 

" Liebhart." 

She sank down upon her knees and uttered a 
great cry. 

The priest bent over her and would have raised 
her, but she thrust him angrily aside. 

"And has it come to this ?" she cried, and wrung 
her hands in wild despair. " O righteous Father ! 
it is enough : he was my brother — my young brother, 
driven from house and home with blows and curses 
for his faith's sake — an outcast, who carried with him 
nothing from his father's home but these few pages ; 
and for his sake I hid away the book and treasured 
it, hoping against hope that he would some day re- 
turn, and they all died — all under the earth — and I 
alone, my heart all withered, turned fiercely on the 
world and vowed revenge on those who had robbed 
me of my brother. And has it come to tins — to 
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• this ? Father, you say he is under sentence of 
death?" . 
" He dies to-morrow." 
"He/must not die!" 

" Peace, peace ; he is a condemned heretic." 
She crouched upon the ground before the priest, 
and caught him by the feet. 
"Mercy! mercy!" 

" Dear daughter, you] wander ; here, let me raise 
you." 

" No, no, no ! Mercy, mercy !" 

Meinheim rose up and touched a bell that stood 
on the table. A servant came. 

"Call help," he said, "and take away this 
screaming mad woman." 

" Oh no, my lord, not mad — mad all my life, but 
sane now. You can save him — you can do all 
things." 

The servants came. 

" Take her away." 

And they lifted her from the ground and carried 
her away, imploring, in pitiful accents, for mercy, 
mercy. 

" This is singular, my lord." 

Meinheim looked angrily at the priest. 

" Are you mad also ? What of my daughter P" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Stumf drinks deeply — " Where are my regimentals f ' 

OUTSIDE the tavern, where groups of town 
guardsmen were lounging, and mine host was 
busy, was no comfortable place for Stumf. He was 
thinking what he should do, and his thoughts took 
this form:— 

" Stumf, thou art in a dilemma, and must be im- 
paled on one horn or t'other. Either thou must be 
at the blazing show or absent ; thou canst not be 
neither: so far clear. If thou art present, what 
will those think and say of thee whom thou knowest 
well, and who could, mayhap, speak out and say 
that thou wert a half-disciple ? Holy Peter ! can I 
say nay ? Here shall I be beating the sheep-skin, 
to stifle their cries ; mayhap, lending a hand at the 
fire. No ; I must not be there ; and yet what shall 
I do? Stay away? — on my conscience a good 
thought ; but then, perchance, some meddlesome 
town-guardsmen take it into their muddled pates 
that something is wrong ; and hey ! presto ! a file 
and a warrant are in my house, and it is all dis- 
covered. I wish I had never found the girl : if I 
had taken the fool's advice, I should have gone 
round by the other road. If she is found, there will 
be another blaze; if they suspect me, found she 
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must be. If I stay away, suspicion is certain ; no, 
I must not be absent." 

" Come, Master Stumf, a stoup of wine." Frosch 
says this, and holds the vinous nectar towards the 
drummer. It suggests an idea to Stumf, who takes 
it and drinks deeply. 

Then he begins to think to himself : " Fool that 
I was not to have thought of this sooner. Drink — 
drink — drink — and Stumf is himself. Will it add 
a pang to their sufferings if I beat the tattoo ? 
Will the flame be any the fiercer if I stand by ? 
Has not every man in office a double character, — 
his public life and his private life ? What if, as a 
friend, I knew some of these fellows ? — what if I 
think as they think ? I am not the drummer, and 
the drummer is not I. Drink, drink, drink, and lo ! 
I sink myself in my office. Quick, landlord, another 
stoup !" 

" That is well," says a comrade ; " liquor sets a 
man in a blaze. Why, Stumf, man, you were as dull 
as wetted straw till you lost your gloomy looks for 
shame at seeing so sour a visage reflected in the cup. 
Come, a song, — a tara-lara-la song, with a chorus 
that shall blow the roof off." 

And so they began to be merry. 

Troopers approaching, good folk be gay ; 
Shouting, we greet yon — hurra ! sa sa ! 

We are a jolly band, 

Sons of the Fatherland ; 
And here, in good quarters, we mean to stay. 
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Maidens are warned their hearts to keep, 

Lest they should lose them, and chance to weep ; 

For when we depart, 

Each leaves a sad heart, 
Tearful eyes that can find no sleep. 

Home hath the soldier none at the best ; 

Here's he to-day, there to-morrow a guest. 
Home and love are changing fast, 
Until the last loud clarion blast 

Shall summon to quarters where all must rest. 

" A song with a moral,' * says the host ; " to my 
taste, a shade too solemn." 

"Doubtless," said Frosch, laughing; "'Dash 
smash, glasses crash/ — that is more in your way. 
But a soldier is, as it were, a poet ; and a poet has 
about him a tender melancholy, or he is no poet at 
all. Stumf here, I take, has the makings of a true 
poet in him." 

Stumf, thus alluded to, shook his head, to negative 
the compliment, and said, " Truth, I was thinking 
of the prisoners who are to roast to-morrow in the 
market." 

He was sorry that he had said so the moment he 
had spoken ; for he saw a glance fixed upon him that 
made him feel he was suspected. 

" Never fear," says Frosch, " that they are well 
looked after. How many are to burn r" 

" Five, as I hear." 

"Young Liebhart?" 

"No ; they have spared him for the present." 
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" Unwise I take it," says mine host ; " better use 
sharp sure remedies. A half-hanged dog is not 
cured of vice." 

" Well spoken, old Solomon," says Frosch ; " and 
were thy neck in the noose, I would say hang on 
till the crack of doom." 

Drinking and jesting after this rough fashion, the 
time sped on until more than one pocket was empty ; 
owner of said pocket diving deep for the money that 
was not there. Stumf grew very jolly ; and not 
being a man given to jollity, but rather of a staid 
and sober nature, heavy in temperament as in build, 
the change was all the more apparent. The idiot 
lad had come and crouched at his feet, gathering up 
his long lean limbs until he looked like a grotesque 
initial letter N, and wagging his head in a forlorn 
way that was very pitiful to see. 

"Master Stumf," he said, more than once, 
" Master Stumf, when are you going home ?" 

And Stumf had made answer that he was no 
home-bird, no appendage of a spouse's apron-string ; 
that he came out to please himself, and should go 
home to please himself; and another cup, mates, 
and hurrah for to-morrow ! 

But when the night had far advanced towards the 
morning, Master Stumf turned homewards, not dis- 
daining to lean somewhat heavily on his witless 
friend, whom he left at the street corner, bidding 
him go home with his blessing, in a manner patriar- 
chal, but a little thick. When he was rid of him, he 
10 
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straightened himself against a wall, and said, " Stumf, 
if you keep this up, you'll do." 

Martha had been sitting up with poor Lady 
Elizabeth, whom she had persuaded at length to go 
to rest. The poor lady, knowing nothing of what 
had happened, suspected that there was something 
wrong, and was much troubled in spirit. She had 
comforted herself by the reading of some of those 
good old psalms in which the holy confidence of the 
hero king of Israel is expressed in language appro* 
priate to all people in all time ; and she had knelt 
and offered her prayers to God for guidance, for sup* 
port, for guardianship ; and now she slept, and Martha 
watched beside her, wondering a good deal why 
Stumf should be so late, and anxious not a little, 
knowing of the trouble which had befallen and the 
risk in which they all stood. She heard him coming, 
and hastened down to meet him, and saw what was 
the matter at a glance. 

" Stumf, dear, has anything happened ?" 

" What should happen, wench, in this great whir* 
ligig, but wrong uppermost and right to the bad ? — 
so it was, so it is, so it must be. Here, give me a 
kiss." 

" Sit dowii, Stumf, you are not quite yourself to- 
night?" 

" No ; I am not. I am the drummer of the town, 
guard off upon duty." 
" On duty — are you in earnest 8" 
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" Earnest duty — soldier's duty : 

' Bear, lady, nightingale above, 
Ten thousand greetings to my love.' " 

"Hush, hush, Stumf! you will awaken the poor 
lady" 

" Poor lady, say you ? — nay, she may be rich. 
There are many a score would celebrate her praises 
if they could but lay their finger on her, or, for that 
matter, point the finger to where my lady be. She 
must be out of this." 

" Stumf, tell me what you mean." 

" No, you women are not to be trusted ; we men 
keep close. But do neither of you stir out of doors 
to-morrow." 

"And you?" 

" On duty, wench, beating the tattoo at a raree- 
show. Give me my re-gi-mentals. Poor lady — poor 
lady ! there is sorrow enough in store for her : 

* Her peace is o'er, her heart's oppressed ; 
For nevermore shall she know rest. 
In soft sweet slumber let her lie, 
And in that slumber let her die/ 

Where are my re-gi-mentals ?" 
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CHAPTER XYIL 

Tbt Xarketrpbee— Luc Ioatt- i( I rat «k«r 

TH the first grey dawn of day there were idlers 
lounging in the streets of the old city, waiting 
for the f how. More women than men — women who 
laughed and chattered, none blither than the widow 
of Krautz the baker ! 

" This will be a pretty right," said she, " for there 
is a woman to grace the horning, and that, you 
know, adds spice to the soup." She said it merrily, 
as if it were a good thing, and she to whom she 
spoke laughed too, and asked who was the woman. 

" Why, who else but our neighbour over the way 
— I never liked her !" 

" Nor I," was the answer, " and yet one scarcely 
knows why." 

" No matter, she is one of the batch, and Hans 
will have a turn at the bakery." 

" Pity 'tis not the runaway," said another woman 
standing near, a woman with a child, " 'twould have 
been a treat to sec, if that had been so, but they say 
young Liebhart was dumb as a stone bishop." 

" Young Liebhart was always as self-willed as a 
tyrant, but it will go hard with him this time, or 
I'll never change my name." 
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As they drew near the market-place the crowd s 
began to thicken ; a crowd of the worst class that 
had swarmed from the lowest quarters, and hustled 
and elbowed the better dressed who had also come 
to see the show, as if decent apparel was a crime 
against poverty. People were beginning to gather 
at the windows in the square — windows which com- 
manded a good view of the coming spectacle, and 
beneath the window of one of these houses, where a 
stone bench afforded a resting-place, and an elevation 
if needed, Widow Krautz and her two companions 
took up their station. 

" Mercy on us, hear the drums, the soldiers are 
coming." 

And truly the town guard, in steel caps and buff 
coats, were seen approaching, Stumf at their head, 
beating the sheepskin, with a little too much energy 
some people might have thought, and looking 
flushed and anxious, the guard came on at a quick 
step, and took up their position in the market. 
There their first business was to clear a space, 
and in doing this, they were unsparing in the use 
they made of the butt-ends of their matchlocks. The 
arrival of the guard was amusing to those who sat 
at the windows, but less pleasant to those who stood 
in the market. They had evidently no good feeling 
towards those who deprived them of eligible posi- 
tions, and insured to some of them no more sight of 
the spectacle than the broad back of a Dutch soldier 
and a wreath of smoke. Widow Krautz and her 
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companions mounted the stone bench, and saw what 
was going on at their ease. Frosch stood near them, 
and straightway they addressed themselves to him. 
"Sergeant Frosch!" 

He was not a sergeant, hut liked the title, and 
responded, what did they want with him P They 
wanted all the news that he could give them 
concerning what had been done, and what was 
going to be done, and when and why, and 
more. And Frosch told them all he knew, and a 
good deal that he did not. Presently there was the 
sound of cart-wheels, and the clatter of hoofs, and 
the crowd pressed forward and necks craned from 
the windows, as a heavily-built cart, broad-wheeled 
and heavy-laden, and attended by half a dozen 
fellows in the city livery rumbled into the square. 
The cart contained a quantity of timber, light brush- 
wood, tar-barrels, and so forth, as for a bonfire, and 
two fellows in black sat on the shafts, and amused 
themselves, the one by whistling, the other by 
cracking his long whip at the crowd. 

When the cart reached the centre of the vacant 
space kept by the town guard, Stumf sounded the 
drum, and beat lustily as the men in black and the 
civic officers planted five stakes in the ground, 
spread round them light brushwood and tar-barrels, 
affixed strong chains to each stake, and completed 
other necessary arrangements. 

When this was done, the cart was driven away, 
and the crowd settled down and waited for the next 
act. 
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A bright, beautiful morning; for the blue sky 
-sometimes smiles in the northern Venice, and the 
sun mirrors his bright face in the waters of the 
-canals. On that morning the sun shone with 
unusual splendour, tipped with gold the ripple on 
«each canal as it glided through the street, or was 
stirred by the passing of the heavy canal-boats ; the 
Maas brightened into all the colours of the rainbow, 
and the trees along the Boomptgies cast an inviting 
shadow on the ground. The sunlight nowhere fell 
more brightly than on the beautiful cathedral ; there 
casting itself through the stained oriel it fell in 
beautiful colours on the pavements, and made the 
tapers on the altar burn dim ; it fell on a group of 
priests and incense-bearers, clothed in white, and on 
a cross-bearer, and others in grey dresses, chanting 
the morning prayers. And brightly fell the sun- 
light through the iron bars of a prison window, 
making a dial-plate of the stone floor, a gnomon of 
the grating, and marking the speedy flight of time 
towards eternity. It fell on the figure of young 
Liebhart, kneeling in the outer court of the cell in 
which he had been placed, and on the figure of a 
gaoler watching him as he knelt. Into many 
another cell and storeyard the sunlight peered that 
morning, and saw a woman swaying her body to and 
fro in an agony of despair, and two brothers talking 
as gaily as though they were going to their wedding, 
and an elderly man — Liebhart — stern, immoveable, 
fearless, and a man who had wife and children twain 
to be widowed and orphaned that day. And the 
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bright sunlight leapt gaily into the torture-room, 
and flashed from the cruel engines like a thousand 
fairy lances, and penetrated through the curtains of 
the proud Meinheim's chamber, and saw him, cold, 
impassive as a stone, reading his breviary. And it 
glanced broadly into the chamber of Mistress 
Agatha, and saw her agony, as she uttered her peni- 
tent cry ; the chamber door had been fastened, so 
that she could not stir forth, Meinheim had com- 
manded it, the woman was mad, he said, and would 
bring discredit on] him. How bitterly she wailed ! 
the heart that had been untouched so long had been 
touched at last ; and she was hopeless, helpless ! 
Brightly shone the sun into the room, in the house 
of Stumf, where Martha sat with the Lady 
Elizabeth. 

" Martha, I fear me, my presence here will bring 
harm to you !" 

" An idle fear unworthy of you ; think nothing of 
the kind. Stumf has not said so." 

" Oh, no ; he is far too kind and good." 

Martha's face brightened. "He is both," she 
said ; " I knew it many a year ago, I know it better 
now." 

" Where is Stumf to-day ?" 
" On duty." 

" What is there going on ; a holiday ?" 
"Yes." 

" Dear Martha, you were always patient with me, 
be patient now, and tell me, if you can, what news 
jou have of " 
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"Of?" said Martha, inquiringly. 

Elizabeth blushed crimson, and said in a low 
voice, " Liebhart, the boy preacher ?" 

" I must not deceive you, and yet if I tell you, 
what good end can it answer ?" 

" I can bear anything but this terrible suspense/' 

" He is a prisoner." 

Elizabeth covered her face ; after a moment's 
silence she asked, — 
"Will they kill him?" 

" How can I tell ? They are not, poor darling, 
too merciful, as you know well." 

" How long, Lord, how long ?" she breathed 
the prayer convulsively. 

" Martha, I think I must see him." 

" Madness, child, impossible !" 

At that moment a shrill voice called from below 
the window where they sat. 

" Martha ! open the door, quick, quick, quick !" 

Martha looked from the window, saw it was the 
idiot boy, motioned to him to be silent, and admitted 
him. He bounded into the room with a sharp 
ringing laugh, but perceiving the Lady Elizabeth, 
stood silent. 

" Well, what is it ?" this was Martha's question. 

He did not seem at first to hear her, so intently 
was he gazing on the lady ; but after a little while 
he turned towards his questioner and said — 

" I'm a thief, Mistress Martha ; ah, say you so ; 
see, I bring you what I have stolen ; there, I know 
what it is — it is the magic wand that opens prison 
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locks (can I read it, say you ?) — No, no, no — but I 
know, that no fool am I, I'm a thief." 

Martha looked at the official paper he produced, 
and saw what it was at a glance. It was an order 
for the immediate release of young Liebhart. With 
this tempting document in his hand, signed by the 
president of the council, Anselmo had exhorted the 
prisoner to make free confession ; tell him all he 
knew of the Lady Elizabeth, and this would pass 
him freely beyond the prison walls — refuse, and 
torture, and death must be his portion. And Lieb- 
hart had steadily refused, so the priest had taken 
away with him this passport to freedom ; had de- 
tailed within the hearing of the witless son of the 
tormentor what he had done; and, when opportunity 
served, the witless one outwitted the wise — he had 
stolen the order and brought it to Stumfs wife. 

" But, boy, what can I do with this ?" 

"Let out the bird!" 

Elizabeth leant forward, " What does he mean ?" 

Martha told her, and her imploring look settled 
the question. " I will go to the prison," she said, 
" the gaoler knows me, and present the order." 

Elizabeth kissed her. 

The boy stood by, gazing with strangely thought- 
ful eyes upon them both. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Cells are opened — The Procession — Mad or Drunk ? 

THE crowd, greatest in the market, was very con- 
siderable around the main entrance to the block- 
house, when the hour approached at which the pri- 
soners were to be brought out. There the guards 
had some difficulty in keeping back the people, and 
did not spare rough blows. The gaoler and city 
officers inside were busy making their preparations ; 
and the prisoners, watching their shadows stealing 
along the floor listening to the note of preparation, 
waited for the signal — waited for death. 

The signal was given. A gaoler turned the key 
of cell No. 1, and summoned by his name the man, 
with wife and children twain, who, almost mad with 
grief and terror, were in the crowd below to see him 
for the last time as he went forth to death ; the key 
turns in the lock of the second cell, and Liebhart the 
elder steps forth firmly with an expression so full of 
holy enthusiasm and saintly heroism, that it is not 
forgotten by those who see it ; cell No. 3 gives 
forth the cheerful brothers, they glance at their 
gaoler with a pleasant smile as if he had bidden 
them to a feast ; the door of cell No. 4 is open, and 
two of the gaolers lead out a pale-faced, trembling 
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feet, zrer nafr hanging- uMady on her shoulders. 

Wrusi the praoners are iH awmihled, their hands 
are bound beciad their backs. A nuiifmnni was 
then formed, and passed down the corridor; pale 
faces appeared a& the gratings, aad bow and again 
there were words of encouragement and blessing. 
The face of young Lk&oart looked now, and there 
was passionate tenderness in the tones of hia fare- 
welL 

Outside the prison walls the crowd is growing im- 
patient, and the guards hare more than enough to 
do to keep the peace. There is more laughter than 
lamentation amongst the crowd as the gates are at 
last thrown open, and the ghastly cavalcade comes 
forth ; three tumbrils, and a body of the town guard 
on foot, with half a dozen or more mounted officials. 
There is a wild piercing cry as the third tumbril 
appears, and a woman with two children, regardless 
of the blows of the guard, breaks the line — the man 
in the cart sees them — and cries, "Gently, good 
gentlemen ; sure 'tis no great sin to say God be with 
you — my wife, gentlemen, my children." Hans 
motioned to the fellow who led the horse, and the 
tumbril was for a moment stopped. The prisoner 
leaned over the side as well as his bonds would 
allow, and kissed his wife and children, and breathed 
a prayer, and then the cart was driven on again. 

Before one of the churches the carts are stopped 
again, while from the centre a group of priests 
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emerge, and solemnly exhort the prisoners to recant 
and to repent. There is no inclination to do this, 
and the proffered mercy is refused ; hut the poor, 
trembling woman shrinking from the vulgar gaze at 
the bottom of the cart, asks very feebly of the execu- 
tioner, " Will it be very long before we come to the 
market ?" 

On its way the procession has to pass by the house 
of Meinheim. Unlike the rest there are no^faces at 
the windows, no signs of life; but just as the carts 
are passing a great cry is heard from one of the upper 
rooms. Liebhart hears his own name called, looks 
up only to see two feeble withered hands stretched 
from an upper window as in the act of benediction. 
It is very strange to him, but he has no time for 
speculation on the matter. The crowd becomes 
denser, the guards have the utmost difficulty to force 
their way, they are entering the market, and the 
wretched woman in the tumbril straining her eyes 
to see the place of death, meets the full glance of 
Widow Krautz and Widow Krautz's friends — friends 
of her own in bygone days — they yell in derision, 
and mock her misery as she goes by. 

Now, drummer, sound the rub-a-dub, and set a 
good example to your fellows! More flushed is 
Stumf, and more excited. He has said to himself, 
drink will swim me through, nothing but drink ; let 
me have a full tide and there is no danger — another 
stoup, and another. Frosch, towards you ! 

Out of the tumbrils are the prisoners taken, 
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ranged in a row while they are again exhorted to 
recant and to repent. The people soon grow weary 
of this ; they have come to see a bonfire and not to 
hear a sermon; as for the prisoners they are all 
brave, even the poor trembling woman crouching 1 
beside the brothers gives her answer firmly. " We 
are going to sup in Paradise, sir priest," says 
Liebhart, " and it were well we began the journey." 

The priest responds that the gate of Paradise will 
never be opened for those accursed and outcast of 
the Church; that terrors and trials of which the 
earthly fire they are to taste is but the symbol, will 
be their portion for ever and ever, and Liebhart 
answers : — 

" Judge not, that ye be not judged ; for with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again." 

Then Hans and his assistants bind each one to 
a stake and pile, and strew bundles of faggots, 
brushwood, and small timber ; and when they have 
completed their work, the prisoners as by consent 
began to sing a hymn of confidence in God — a song 
of triumph ; and the executioners kindle the flames. 

" Now, drummer, beat the tattoo, and drown the 
howling." So says the captain of the guard; and 
Stumf, staring steadfastly at the wreathing smoke 
and snake-like streak of fire, answers nothing. 

" Dolt, didst hear ? Shall we never get to the 
end of this screeching psalmody r" 

" They will call it by another name in heaven." 
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The captain of the guard looked down at Stumf 
from his saddle as if he thought him mad. 

"Why, how now! marry it were well to send 
thee at the end of a long cord to make sure of your 
words. Beat the drum and he silent." 

Stumf unloosed the girths which fastened the 
drum to his body, and cast it on the ground. 

" I shall not beat the drum," he said, " and I 
will not be silent ; this day's work has settled the 
matter, and when those saints are in glory this 
day's work will have to be accounted for. Ah! 
sing, blessed saints ; sing bravely, Master Liebhart, 
sing the grand song, oh, dear perishing, murdered, 
martyred men, offer a small prayer for a great 
sinner !" 

" Are you mad or drunk ?" 

" Both : but if I was sober and sensible, I would 
say what I have said now." 

The crowd, near enough to hear what occurred, 
laughed and applauded, but the general interest was 
centred on the fire. The flames, which for some 
minutes caught slowly and burnt low, now burst 
into one bright clear pyramid of fire ; the guards 
and the people were forced farther back, for the heat 
was intolerable ; but above the roar of the fire they 
still heard voices singing, and some said it was the 
prisoners, and some said it was the angels who 
carried them away. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Stumf Vanishes — Released. 

THE captain of the town-guard twirled bis mous- 
tache, and looked about him, not knowing what to 
make of the strange words of the rebellious drummer. 
It was not the wont of Stumf to forget his dutj — 
be was, on the contrary, a man who entertained a 
very high sense of obedience to discipline : what 
could he mean ? " This," says the captain of the 
town guard, " must be seen to ; perhaps he is drunk, 
perhaps he is mad, perhaps he has caught the infec- 
tion, and has gone over to the dippers ; marry, he 
must burn ; fire can lick up water, Frosch !" This 
to the soldier who bore that name, and who is known 
to the reader already. Frosch salutes, and waits 
for orders. 

" Keep an eye on the drummer ; he has been 
talking flat blasphemy." 

Frosch turned his eyes to the right, to the left, 
everywhere looking for the rebellious, blasphemous 
sheepskin beater, but finding no trace of the incor- 
rigible. 

The captain glances round hastily, and swears by 
this and by that the fellow was there but a few 
moments since. The fellow's drum was there sure 
enough, but the drummer has disappeared. 
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"Frosch!" 

Frosch salutes again, and again waits for orders. 

" Send a file to the fellow's house, and, drunk or 
sober, mad or sane, lodge him in the guard-house. 
He shall smart for this." 

Meantime Stumf, the incorrigible, having his 
senses sufficiently about him to know that his hasty 
words had placed his head in the lion's mouth, and 
having withal a very natural desire to rescue the 
said imperilled head, if possible, had quietly slipped 
out of the market and turned his steps homewards. 
On his way he had to pass by the Cathedral, where 
several idlers, who had seen enough of the burning, 
were gazing at a number of priests and ecclesiastical 
attendants who were filing in procession. There was 
the horse of the President of the Council, who had 
gone to prayers while the execution took place, and 
Stumf paused for a moment to look on with the rest. 
Just then the idea occurred to him that probably he 
would be wanted by the Council to answer for what 
he had said, and that if so, the most likely place to 
inquire for him would be his own house. " No, he 
must not go to his own nest," Stumf said, speaking 
of himself as of a third person, " he is to be driven, 
scared away, for the speaking of honest words ; he 
must wing his flight hence, or soon the shears of the 
law would clip him, cage him, roast him ; a dainty 
dish to set before a living God 1" Stumf, you will 
observe, was not sober, and expressed himself freely, 
if thickly, but with sufficient distinctness to have 
11 
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merited the attention of the sworn tormentor, had 
the law heard him. " Whither shall he fly P' said 
Stumf, " whither can he fly ?" — he paused in speech 
and progress, halting at the interrogation and the 
banks of a canal at the same moment. u Has he not 
a wife's brother, away yonder ?" — Stnmf waved his 
hand at this indefinite direction might he not find 
shelter there till the storm pass over ?" He paused 
again, and looked up the canal and down the canal 
and shaded his eyes from the dazzling Phoebus glow, 
so as the better to observe a dark, fiat object on 
the water slowly floating towards him like a lazy 
fish. It was a canal boat, and when it came near 
enough for Stumf to observe it the more closely, he 
found that it belonged to a man who knew him well. 
He hailed him lustily — 
" Rauchbilder, ahoy !" 

Back, in answer, comes a shout from Rauchbilder, 
inquiring who it is who calls, and what the caller 
wants and why. Stumf responds with another shout 
that Eauchbilder will oblige him by laying to, as 
he, Stumf, is in a mind for a trip, to which Rauch- 
bilder effectively replies by steering his lazy fish of 
a boat in-shore. It is slow work, and Stumf watches 
it somewhat impatiently, his eyes shaded with his 
hand. While thus engaged and unobservant of 
everything but the sluggard boat and idle skipper, 
a young man suddenly rushes past him, or rather 
comes in contact with him, and staggers back a pace 
or two with the recoil. 
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^ Stumf!" 

" Master Liebhart !" 

They stare at one another in surprise ; Stumf the 
most astounded of the two, so that the youth is the 
first to recover. 

"Tell me, is it all over ?" 

"What, the burning?" 

" Yes, yes, yes." 

" All over, Master Liebhart, all over, all gone to 
glory, singing the blessed songs of Heaven to the 
end, angels bearing chorus as they carried their 
souls away !" 

Young Liebhart bent his head and was silent. 

u But how have you escaped," Stumf asked. 

■" I have been released by order." 

" By order?" 

u Yes, do you not know ? — your wife brought the 
order." 

Stumf repeated the words in utter amazement, 
then he added, " You must be dazed, Master Lieb- 
hart ; it could not be." 

" But it is so — I have been set free : an order for 
my release, signed by the Council, and countersigned 
by Father Anselmo." 

" This staggers me," said Stumf, and he did stag- 
ger a little — " I cannot see through it — where are 
you going now ?" 

" To your house." 

"No; that you must not do: you must come 
with me — I see it now — I see it clearly — no — come 
11— a 
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with me — come aboard this boat — there is danger 
yonder — there is safety here." 

" Danger ! let me share — shall I fly like a craven, 
while she- " 

" Yes; I know all about it," said Stumf, " but if 
you go up yonder, you will betray her. Depend 
upon it you are watched ; I am watched — silence — 
not a word — but come with me. Good morrow to 
thee, Rauchbilder; how goes it ?" This to the 
barge-captain, who responds that with him, as with 
matters in general, things are very much the same 
as they were. Stumf hurries Liebhart to the deck, 
and explains, as well as he can, that he and his 
young friend are inclined for a float, in which, 
Rauchbilder offering no objections, they are indulged. 
The indolent vessel creaks and groans when it is 
again set in motion, as if it protested against having 
any further to go, and the skipper sits crosslegged 
on the deck and converses with Stumf for a few 
minutes on the state of the markets. This is soon 
over, and then Stumf leads Liebhart aside and tells 
him everything. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Lizzie in Danger— Stumf is not at Home. 

""FULL in; march!" 

JL. A file of soldiers counting Frosch in their 
number, march out of the market, roughly pressing 
through the crowd, and take the way to the house 
of the incorrigible drummer. Arrived thereat, they 
knock loudly and receive no answer. But their 
summons is heard, and a human heart faints at 
every stroke. 

Alone in an upper room is the Lady Elizabeth, 
pale, trembling in doubt and fear. Martha has not 
returned from her visit to the prison, the result is 
unknown to the poor fugitive, there is no one in the 
house besides herself, and from the clatter of martial 
accoutrements, she knows that those who are de- 
manding admission are soldiers of the guard. 

There are moments which seem hours, so much is 
compressed within them : the moments during which 
the knocking without was heard, to Elizabeth seemed 
to be years of terror. She heard the brutal jest and 
the rough laugh, and stood as though turned to 
stone. Not until the knocking had been repeated 
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four times did she venture to move, and then the 
thought of escape presented itself: she must fly, 
whither she knew not, but the sense of peril quickened 
her power of thought ; she remembered that in the 
garden at the rear of the house there was a small 
cellar so contrived as to escape attention; if she 
could reach the place she might elude the vigilance 
of those whom she imagined were in search of her. 
As this thought occurred to her, her attention was 
suddenly called to a strange noise outside the win- 
dow, and glancing hastily towards it she saw, to her 
dismay, the face of a man, the face, in fact, of 
Frosch, peering at her through the casement. Unable 
to restrain herself she uttered a wild cry and fled 
from the room. 

The next moment the casement is dashed in, and 
Frosch leaps into the chamber. He is confident 
that the woman he has seen is the fugitive on whose 
head a reward is offered ; he sees before him the 
prospect of a handsome fortune, and it quickens his 
zeal. Crossing the room with a hasty stride, he 
finds, however, to his dismay, that the door is- 
fastened on the outside, and that he must break it 
down before he can continue the pursuit. As a wise 
precaution, but not without a misgiving that some- 
body else may effect the coveted capture, he calls 
out to those below to guard the premises and pre- 
vent escape, after which he falls to work on the door, 
and brings it down with a clatter. He then hastily 
descends the stairs, opens the door, admits two or 
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three of the guard, and together they search the 
premises. 

But their search is in vain ; that is, in vain so far 
as the discovery of the fugitive is concerned ; that 
she has heen there, not only the eyes of Frosch, hut 
everything in the place bears witness. Here, 
stowed carefully away, but not so carefully as to 
escape the observation of those who are ransacking 
every corner of the house, is the Bible which the 
fugitive had taken with her from the convent, the 
very book from which the pages have been cut, 
years ago, which have been found so recently on 
young Liebhart. 

Among other discoveries is that of a bottle of 
strong waters — Stumf's particular — which Frosch 
and the rest of them drain. 

" Stumf will find himself a loser at this game," 
Frosch says; "he'll be hanged." 

"Or burnt," says one of the guard; "he is a 
heretic, no doubt of that ; marry, I shall begin to 
doubt the faith of my mother's son after this." 

" I always thought Stumf was too liberal." 

" Ay, that's his wife's doing." 

"Is she heretic P" 

"No doubt of it." 

In at this moment comes the captain of the 
guard. 

" Well, what success P" 

"None; not to be found, captain, but " and 

then Frosch explains all he has seen, and all he 
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has discovered. A fresh search is undertaken with 
the same result as before. The garden in the rear 
of the house is searched thoroughly, and it is 
ascertained that the door leading on to the canal 
banks has not recently been opened. The hinges 
and bolts are covered with rust, and are moved with 
difficulty, even under the strong hand of one of the 
troopers; said trooper amuses himself by making 
the bolts move easily, and ventures to hint that 
Frosch was deceived in the matter of the lady — 
that his brother soldier's imagination had been 
over-excited. Over-excited, indeed, is Frosch at the 
statement, and words run high between them. In 
the midst of the quarrel a messenger arrives from 
the prison with a missive for the captain. 

On reading the paper thus presented to him the 
captain of the guard demands to know whether any 
one has seen anything of StumPs wife — Martha. 
No one has seen anything of her. The captain 
has received intelligence that by aid of a stolen 
order presented by her, young Liebhart has that 
morning been released from gaol. 

Two of the troopers are left in the house; the 
rest, with their captain, withdraw. Frosch is one 
of those who remain, and he and his companion 
soon make themselves very comfortable, thanks to 
Stumfs larder; and so the day passes, and night 
approaches. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Martha comes Home— Caught at Last — Bribery — Meurice gets 
a Ducking. 

FLITTING round the house, not venturing close, 
hut still near enough to watch all that went 
on, was one of those on whom the guard would 
willingly have laid hands, — Martha. 

After delivering the order for the release of young 
Liehhart, and after a brief interview, she had parted 
from him, and returned towards her home ; she had, 
she imagined, sufficiently warned him of the danger, 
both to himself and the Lady Elizabeth, which 
would result from his approaching the house ; but 
as we have seen, when Stumf met him, he, forgetful 
or regardless of caution, was hastening to the 
dwelling. 

When Martha came within sight of her home, 
she saw the crowd and the soldiers, and anticipated 
the worst. Knowing that for her to venture into 
the house could only end in her being made a 
prisoner, she concealed herself from view, and 
watched anxiously all that happened. She saw 
Frosch climb to the window of the upper room, 
heard him call out to those who were below, — and 
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gave up all for lost. She saw the soldiers admitted, 
and heard, from what they said, that the Lady 
Elizabeth had eluded their vigilance. But Martha 
felt that this could only be for a short time. She 
knew the diligent search which would be instituted, 
and, sick and faint with terror, waited and watched. 

Under cover of the darkness, when night came, 
Martha ventured to steal round to the back of the 
premises. She saw the light burning in the upper 
window, and guessed rightly that the troopers left 
in charge were regaling themselves at her husband's 
cost. Cautiously turning down the narrow way 
which led to the canal, Martha came upon the rear 
of her own house, and skirting the garden wall 
reached the gate. To her astonishment, the gate 
was open. Holding her breath, lest the least sound 
should betray her, Martha entered, and felt her way 
down the pathway. It was an intensely dark night, 
neither moon nor stars ; but she knew the pathway 
well, and went on steadily. Her object, though she 
had scarcely formed any definite idea as to what 
she should do, was to ascertain, if possible, whether 
Elizabeth was still on the premises. She knew of 
the secret vault, and sought it at once, as she 
imagined the girl might there have found a refuge. 
Stooping down cautiously, she pushed aside the 
foliage, and taking firm hold of an iron ring, lifted 
the trap. The vault was empty. She next pro- 
ceeded to the house, took off her shoes before she 
entered, and then crept up the staircase. She 
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stopped outside the room where the soldiers were 
drinking and making merry. Then she passed into 
the adjoining chamber, and felt round it, her heart 
palpitating, and scarcely daring to breathe. Then 
she descended the staircase, and examined the room 
on the ground floor; but there was no trace of 
Elizabeth. Wondering much as to how the poor 
fugitive could have escaped, she retraced her steps 
to the garden, put on her shoes again, and went 
towards the gate. 

Martha had nearly reached the gate, which was 
still open, when she was suddenly seized by a strong 
grasp from behind. 

"Caught at last," cried a rough voice, and a 
brutal laugh followed. "Why, poppet, a pretty 
chase you have given us. Come, come, 'tis of no 
use struggling." And, indeed, Martha felt that 
the man was right ; he held her too firmly for any 
effort of hers to succeed in regaining her liberty. 

" Why do you seize me ?" she asked ; " is it 
money you seek ?" 

" Money ! ha, ha ! 'tis, and it is not ; — not money 
• of thine, pretty one ; but come, you shall know all 
about it presently." And Martha was lifted in the 
arms of the strong, and carried through the dark- 
ness into her own house. There Frosch, for it was 
he, called loudly for a light, and from the upper 
room came out his brother trooper, with a lamp, 
protesting with an oath or two — a military garnish 
in which he much indulged — that his mate was the 
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most troublesome that ever man was ever mated 
with. 

" Hold thy prate, simpleton — see what I 'have 
here!" 

"Eh— what is it?" 

"The wench — the runaway — old Meinheim's 
daughter." 

Down came the other trooper to make sure 
thereof, declaring with a garnish it was a stroke of 
fortune worth the having, but when they held the 
light towards the face of the prisoner, they ascer- 
tained their blunder and garnished in vexation. 

" Now," said Stumf s wife, regaining her courage, 
or professing so to do, "now, perhaps you« will 
explain how it is I find you here — and why an honest 
woman returning home from market is to be treated 
like a culprit by a couple of drunken troopers — tell 
me if you can — make it plain at the guardhouse to- 
morrow, for I promise you this shall not be the end 
of it." 

"All in good time, mistress — where is your 
husband ?" 

" Nay, it should be you to tell me that." 

"And where is the Lady Elizabeth ?" 

Martha changed colour, but answered boldly — 
" Hiding from the clutch of the law, and you its 
officers — pretty officers, i' faith !" 

"This will not avail you, mistress, before the 
Council. Where is the lad Liebhart ?" 

" Indeed I know not ; beyond your reach, I hope." 
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" You are bold, but the boldest have quailed at 
the question." 

" Doubtless : but I know nothing and have nothing 
to confess." 

" Martha," said Frosch, " you and I have known 
each other a long time ; 1 am right sorry that I 
should have made the capture; there is nothing for 
it now but the gaol — you must lodge in the block- 
house to night, and to-morrow answer to the 
Council." 

" Can you do nothing to save me from that ?" 

" Nothing — except " 

" Except — what is the condition ?" 
" You aid me to find the bird that has flown." 
" Indeed I could not if I would." 
" You do not deny that she has been concealed in 
this place." 

" It would be useless for nie to do so — you have 
found the book." 

"True ; we are certain on that point." 

" Whither she has fled," said Martha, " is to me 
stranger than it can be to you ; I know nothing of 
it. To retain me as a prisoner will endanger my 
life, and serve no end. Frosch, you were always a 
good fellow — let me go " — she whispered the words 
— " I have a small purse of gold — it is yours." 

Frosch paused, and looked at his companion ; that 
worthy, annoyed at the disappointment he had ex- 
perienced, was paying very little attention to what 
was going on. " Meurice," said Frosch, "this 
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woman must be taken to the block-house — sorry — 
but duty is duty." 

" Well — take her," was Meurice's answer, " I can 
stay here on guard." 

" Nay, the business is thine as much as mine." 

" You made the capture." 

" True." 

" Then it is yours to report the charge." 
" Well, I am sorry for — sorry for you, Martha — 
very — but duty is duty — you will go quietly ?" 
" I will not resist " 

" That is well — this way " — he led her to the 
door, and called back to Meurice, "Be watchful 
in my absence, and if the capture is made — 
halves !" 

Meurice made no reply, but as soon as Frosch and 
Martha had quitted the house, he followed, keeping 
at some distance in the rear, but having them still 
in view. 

"Serpent Frosch is subtle," so he said, "and 
knows how to hide i' the grass. Eenard Frosch 
knows where the geese lay — but Meurice has eyes 
and ears — ay, and pockets. Is that the way a 
trooper should conduct a prisoner to gaol ? Marry, 
the woman has kissed his hand — she is giving him 
gold — she flies!" 

Meurice ran forward, took a short turning to the 
right, so as to seize upon the fugitive as she passed. 
"It is all over with thee now, Master Frosch, 
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bribery accepted from a heretic — a clear case, a very 
clear case — where is she ?" 

The street into which he emerged was empty ; 
there was no sign of the prisoner : and Meurice 
uttered some hard things against himself, with 
garnish. As he stood debating in his mind what 
step he ought to take, the sound of voices attracted 
his attention. It was a woman's voice in piteous 
entreaty. He was convinced of it, and listened. 
The sound seemed to come from the opposite bank 
of the canal which passed through the street. Two 
voices — he was sure of that ; both the voices of 
women ; he crept close to the canal, but strove in 
vain to hear what words they uttered. He laid 
down flat, crawled along the edge of the water, not 
unlike the serpent to which he had likened his 
friend, and at length he caught the words — 

" Martha, Martha, it must not be : if we meet no 
more on earth, we shall meet in heaven." 

He sprung up, lost his footing, slipped, and fell 
headlong into the water. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A Water Nymph — Lizzie goes Home —Agatha's Agony — "Let 
me lie here to-night ! " 

OUT of the water scrambled Meurice, but not so 
rapidly as he had fallen in, for you observe 
that it is much easier to fall into mischief than it is 
to get out of it : but out of it he was at length, and 
then he shouted lustily for help, until you might 
have fancied all Rotterdam was being burnt and 
plundered. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp ! the guard is coming this 
way in answer to the cries, and — halberts and 
cressets — here are they, the soldiers, gaping at the 
half-drowned bellower, and scarcely recognising in 
him smart Meurice of the city band. 

The officer on duty, not an officer full-fledged, but 
one entrusted with a limited and brief command, and 
consequently given to assumption, is very wroth at 
the uproar, and demands the meaning. Now, soak- 
ing in a Dutch canal is not conducive to clear 
thought or speech, and Meurice's statement is con- 
fused and very muddled. The officer gathers that 
somebody has bribed somebody, and that somebody 
has escaped who ought to have been taken, and may 
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be taken yet if search be made. But all the search 
that can be made ends only in the discovery of a 
silken scarf, which must have belonged to a lady, 
and which bears initials ; so that it is concluded 
sagely, that either the owner of the scarf has been 
there of late, or that somebody else has brought it 
there, which even the council cannot gainsay. So 
away to the guard-house ; officer to report arrest of 
Meurice, and finding of scarf; Meurice to accuse 
comrade Frosch of bribery and corruption. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp ! halberts and cressets borne 
off into a neighbouring street, and darkness and 
her twin sister, silence, left brooding over the 
canal. 

But out of the darkness and the silence, out from 
among the rank weeds and herbage on the bank, 
rises a form that might, in its wild and withered 
garb, have been the corpse of some poor drowned 
one from the bottom ; or in its youth and beauty 
have been some fair water nymph, a tempting syren 
of a silver stream ; long hair all wet and tangled, 
and a loose dress stained and torn ; a poor fright- 
ened but loving face, that seems, as it gazes round, 
as desolate and terrified as old Noah's dove may 
have been when she spread her wings over the great 
watery sepulchre of a wicked world, and could find 
no rest for the sole of her own foot. 

The frightened face and shivering form creep 
up the bank, and now you see it is the Lady 
Elizabeth, young and fair and beautiful, but 
12 
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hunted by the brutal soldiery, and cruel, crafty 
priests. 

Darkness all around her — oh, so dark! — and a 
cold wind blowing. She murmurs to herself a 
little prayer, — nothing grand or eloquent, nothing 
one may say that were worthy of torture or death, 
but if the ears of justice, churchman's justice, in that 
cruel town heard the words, instead of heavenly 
justice in the sky, what devilish engines might twist 
those frail limbs of hers, what hissing iron might 
brand her tender flesh, for lo ! she utters a Protes- 
tant shibboleth ! 

Creeping through the darkness, trembling with 
fear, and shaking with cold, she listens to every 
sound, and fancies that every breath of wind means 
mischief. She has had no food since the morning, 
and is faint and weary. When she has gone some 
distance she stops to think which way shall she turn : 
she knows well that the gates of the city will be 
closed, and that a watch will be kept at every 
barrier ; that she must remain within the walls, and 
to remain there seems to her to end in certain detec- 
tion. And so she goes on wandering through the 
dark and silent streets, thinking of the old time 
when she was at home with Martha and her gouver- 
nante, thinking, oh, how sadly ! how different her 
life might have been if her father had been to her 
the same kind, loving being that most fathers are. 
Her heart yearned after him now, as it had yearned 
after him in the old time when his cold look froze 
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her young blood, and turned her to stone. But her 
hope was in the better Father than any father here 
on earth. » 

What was that light opposite? — a dull heavy 
light from an upper window on the opposite side of 
the road — a dull, heavy light in the porch below. 
She should know that house. With a strange flut- 
tering at her heart, she crossed the street towards it, 
and now the old memories rushed back upon her : it 
was her father's house, the home of her childhood. 
The door was open as she glanced within, into that 
hall where Stumf had sat so often, toasting his feet on 
the foot-warmer, and calmly surveying his sunflower 
rosettes; ay, there was the foot-warmer; there, 
yonder, the stairs which led to her own chamber and 
to the room of Mistress Agatha. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, led by an impulse 
which she could not control, the Lady Elizabeth 
entered the hall, and glided rapidly up the staircase. 
She stood for a moment in the darkened passage and 
listened. A low wailing sound from an adjoining 
room smote on her ear. She laid her hand upon 
the latch, but the door was fastened ; passing her 
hand swiftly over the panel she found the lock, the 
key was in it — another moment and the door was 
opened, and Elizabeth stood in the presence of 
Mistress Agatha. 

But not the Mistress Agatha of former days. All 
the fierce fire had burnt out, and all the iron hard- 
ness melted ; her face had aged within the last two 

12—2 
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days as if ten years twice told had passed over her. 
Talk of the ravages of time, what are they to the 
ravages of sorrow ? Time is the dullest of laggards, 
if compared with the sharp workman, grief ; a single 
night with him suffices to blanch the hair and to 
wrinkle the face — old Baldpate with his scythe and 
hour-glass is fairly beaten. 

When Mistress Agatha lifted up her eyes and saw 
the Lady Elizabeth, she fancied it was a spirit ; but 
a moment's thought convinced her that it was indeed 
her old charge in the flesh. Not many days since 
she would have flown upon her, fastened the door, 
cried for help and gone to my lord, with her fixed 
solemn smile, to relate the capture, and to bow her 
head reverentially to the Pax vobiscum of Father 
Anselmo. Now, she laid her finger on her lips, 
noiselessly crossed the room, and reclosed the door, 
then she fell upon the neck of the girl, weeping, and 
kissed her with a mother's tenderness. 

" Dear child, how is it you have ventured hither ? 
Shall the lamb seek safety in the wolf's fold ? " 

" I am an outcast — hunted — weak, hungry — 
dying ; whither should I come but to my father's 
house ? " 

" Child, you have no father here — he has never 
had a father's love — he will be the first to cast you 
back on the life from which you have wandered — 
perhaps worse." 

" Oh, Agatha ! I feel that I must die — let me die 
here." 
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" No, it must not be — I know detection would be 
worse than death." 

" But, Agatha, think you he would not melt at 
my tears ? " 

" Melt ! " she said, " there is no heart to touch." 

" But, oh, Agatha, how changed are you ! " 

The woman hung her head — " Child, I have been 
sharply schooled — by the light of the flames that 
burnt in yonder market — the only being I loved — I 
have been taught to read my bygone life— Oh, mer- 
ciful. One! — Oh, wounded, crucified One, — pity me 
spare me !" 

Elizabeth crept toward the stove and sat down. 

" Agatha," she said, " I am quite sure I cannot 
leave here to-night ; if I be taken I must die ; if I 
wander forth again I must die-— let me die here." 

Agatha produced a loaf of bread and a cup of wine, 
and pressed her to eat and drink. 

"You will be the better when you have taken 
this ; then, with a cloak about you, you must go 
forth." 

"Oh, Agatha !— to die?" 

" No, to live ; to remain here is to peril others — 
I speak not of myself, but your father swears on the 
Gospel that he will not lift finger to save you from 
the tormentors." 

" My Father in heaven is greater than my father 
on earth : His will be done. Agatha we can die but 
once." 

As she spoke a heavy step was heard in the pas- 
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sage ; it came steadily on towards the room in which 
the women talked together. Both recognised that 
step — it was that of Meinheim. In a moment 
Agatha threw open a small door which communi- 
cated with an inner chamber, and motioned for 
Elizabeth to enter ; she obeyed, and as she crossed 
the threshold, Agatha closed the door upon her and 
knelt down before a crucifix. Steadily onward came 
the heavy step ; it stopped : a hand was laid upon 
the lock, and the door opened. Meinheim appeared 
at the entrance, his pale face crimsoned. 

"What means this " he stopped: as he' saw 

his prisoner was at prayer, he crossed himself, and 
repeated " Miserere mei, Dew?* Agatha turned 
towards him. 

" What would my lord with me ? " 

" Pardon me," he answered, " but I bade the ser- 
vants fasten up your door — for your best service I 
assure you. I find it open." 

" Speak to the servants of their negligence," she 
said, " but is it lawful to imprison one who owes you 
no allegiance ? " 

" Take it not in a light so stern — Mistress Agatha 
was not herself — fevered, maddened " 

" Yes, and by whom ? " 

He murmured a few words, half in consolation, 
half in apology, prayed the saints to have her in 
their keeping, and so withdrew ; and the key turned 
after him in the lock and cut off all escape. He 
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bad scarcely retired before Elizabeth re-ap- 
peared. 

"Oh, Agatha! I heard bis voice and I was afraid — 
I crept through the room, and through the next, 
and the "next, and into the chamber I once called 
mine — I know it was mine." 

" Child, you must be dreaming ; the doors are 
fastened." 

" No ; come and see." 

" Patience, patience ! sit down here by the stove 
and eat bread." 

She sat down obediently, and they spoke in whis- 
pers, but they heard no sound to disturb them, and 
when about half an hour had passed, they ventured 
to take the lamp with them and to go into the 
adjoining chamber. This room communicated with 
another, and, as Elizabeth had said, the door of 
communication was not fastened ; passing on they 
•came into a third room, and from thence en- 
tered the apartment in which most of the early life 
-of the poor fugitive had been passed. There was 
the small oratory, where, with a swelling heart, she 
had so often sung her hymn to the Virgin ; and 
there the couch where she had so often wept herself 
to sleep, and where she had dreamed her dream of 
the shining star. 

" Oh, Agatha ! let me lie here to-night" 

" No, it must not be." 

" Agatha, it must be." 
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And there, with Agatha's help she partially un- 
dressed, was wrapped in a thick cloak, and lay down ; 
then Agatha knelt beside her and kissed her face and 
breathed a prayer, and extorted a promise she would 
stay in that room through the night. Then she 
was left alone, and Agatha fastened the door without 
and returned to her own chamber. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
Meurice in Custody — The Captain is wroth. 

IN the meantime Meurice was marched to the 
guard-house, and there the captain of the 
guard, who was busy and in the worst of humours, 
received him roughly enough. Why had he left his 
post; what purpose had his vigilance answered; 
what did a man deserve who disobeyed his com- 
manding officer? The captain of the town-guard 
twisted his moustache and swore by the thunderer 
that a knave of that pattern deserved hanging. 
What had the rascal to make answer ? The rascal 
would make answer, that what he had done was 
done in duty's way, but the captain of the town- 
guard was not there, — so said the captain, swearing 
by the war god this time — to listen to the insolent 
speeches of disobedient privates. It was all in vain 
for Meurice to explain, or endeavour to explain, that 
he was really striving to do the best he could, and 
that he would sooner have his tongue sliced out than 
offend the dignity of his captain. The captain, not 
in the least mollified, swears by Phoebus that he will 
hear no more, and so Meurice goes off to limbo. 
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Now, the captain of the town-guard has two en- 
gagements for that evening, hoth of them obliged to 
be given up at the call of duty — one with charming 
people at the chief magistrates, and the other with 
some drinking men, who, as the captain swears by 
Bacchus, are men to know — and sitting here in a 
stone parlour with no better company than himself, 
a drowsy guard, a flask, and a flaring lamp, the cap- 
tain is constrained to rail a good deal at the world ; 
even this satisfaction is interrupted by reports of 
this, that, and the other, reports which the captain 
receives with the worst grace, lecturing the bearers, 
and threatening a good deal. 

Towards the grey of the morning, when as you 
know it gets to be the chilliest, and when the cap- 
tain, after several ingenious efforts to make a com- 
fortable couch out of a wooden bench, a wooden 
desk, and a soldier's cloak, has at last succeeded in 
closing his eyes in sleep, there is a great hubbub 
outside, and in rushes a motley crowd of people, and 
all hustling as if the guard-house were their own, 
there were no dozing captain to awaken. Three or 
four soldiers are absolutely struggling through the 
crowd to get at the captain's desk, or rather where 
the captain's desk ought to be if he had not made a 
pillow of it. They have a prisoner in charge ; a 
female who is weeping and wringing her hands, and 
you recognise her at once as poor Martha — caught 
at last. 

The soldiers who have her in charge are both 
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anxious to claim the honour of her capture, and 
they are not careful as to each others' feelings ; may 
be, there is a reward to be had ; must be credit to 
be gained. Soldiers and police, and officials of any 
sort who take in hand the finding of a prisoner, do 
not care to be baffled, and are consequently proud of 
success. 

"An' it please you, captain, I found this 
woman " 

"An' it please you, captain, we found this 
woman " 

" An' it please you, captain, I found this woman, 
and called my mate, and " 

" An* it please you, captain, my mate and I " 

"Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen!" — this from the 
prisoner — "I pray you for pity sake loosen my 
hands, the cord is cutting into my flesh." 

" Silence !" — this from the captain ; a solemn 
pause. The captain, after waiting a few seconds, 
demands angrily whether he is to remain there all 
night listening to nothing, and then the guards 
commence again. It appears that the one or the 
other, who shall say which ? discovered the unfortu- 
nate prisoner, crouched up under a wall, and fast 
asleep. That one or other called his companion, and 
that they came to the conclusion that the woman 
was intoxicated. When, however, they awaked her, 
she, in her surprise and terror, told who she was ; 
and let drop words about the fugitive for whose ap- 
prehension a reward had been offered ; therefore it 
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was judged expedient to bring her to the guard- 
house. 

" And we hope, captain," both remark together, 
" that we have done right." 

" Any dolts," says the captain, " would have done 
what you have done — there was nothing else to be 
done. There, clear the guard-house." 

This order is promptly executed ; and then the 
captain, turning upon Martha, demands angrily 
enough what has become of her husband P She 
knows nothing. What has become of the girl P She 
knows nothing. The captain cheerfully assures her 
she will have to ascertain if she would not be courted 
by Hans, the tormentor ; but there, she may go now 
— away with her to limbo ; but see to it she has no 
talk to Meurice ; cell solitary — there, go ! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Meinheim's Prayers — "Concealed in this House !" 

IN the early morning, alone in his private chamber, 
Meinheim, the father of the Lady Elizabeth, all 
unconscious of how near was the child whom his 
coldness had estranged from him, and whose liberty 
and life were now both imperilled by his hard usage, 
knelt and prayed. He knelt before a shrine which 
contained many relics esteemed to be of great value ; 
there was an open missal before him, and the beads 
of his rosary fell through his fingers as he prayed. 

Did it never occur to him as he uttered the names 
of apostles, martyrs, saints, and those whose good 
help he besought as mediators with him before High 
Heaven, had themselves endured the very self-same 
sufferings which he and others were then inflicting 
upon those who differed from them in their creed ? 
They had trials of cruel mockings and scourgings ; 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments ; they 
were stoned, and they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword ; they wandered 
about in sheepskins and goatskins, being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented ; they were in caves and dens of 
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the earth — outcasts from the world — but of whom 
the world was not worthy. Persecutor: Shall 
these the persecuted intercede for thee before the 
throne of mercy ? Shall not their voices rather rue 
in condemnation, even as the prayers of the 
martyrs rise up in heaven from under the altar, and 
cry as the earth drinks in the blood of martyrdom, 
" How long, O Lord, how long ?" And there, with 
all the aspect of meek humility, the man looks up 
towards the image of One transfixed upon a cross, 
and breathes His name in pleading for mercy, and 
for help to work on the devil's work of cruel wrong 
to man. Shall He, the crucified One, look down be- 
nignantly on the blood-stained sword of the perse- 
cutor? He knew what persecution meant — the 
persecutors hunted Him to death. Has He forgotten 
the thorny crown, the cruel stripes, tire reed and 
robe of mockery, the cross, the vindictive glances 
of the upturned faces of the rabble that derided His 
sufferings, and taunted Him to save Himself ? Shall 
He extend those hands that bear the impress of the 
nails to bless the cold or fiery fury of the persecu- 
tor ? " Lord," said one of His disciples, " we saw 
one casting out devils in thy name, and we forbade 
him because he followed not with us and Jesus 
said, " Forbid him not ; for no one that can work a 
miraolo in my name can lightly speak evil of me." 

Praying : praying that the faith he holds may be 
by force of fire and sword the faith of all ; that all 
who think not as he think may be smitten ; that 
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all who stray from the path which he has chosen 
may be punished with everlasting destruction : so 
prays Meinheim, and Father Anselmo enters as he 
prays, and utters a reverential Amen. 

They solemnly perform their service ; the priest 
shrives the penitent, and when this is all over — and 
you might have noticed that Anselmo was hasty in 
his work — the priest begs the immediate attention 
of Meinheim to a matter of importance. 

"Is Elizabeth discovered?" 

" No, my lord ; but we have ascertained that she 
has been concealed in the house of her former waiting- 
maid, Martha — and Martha has been arrested." 

" Is that all ?" 

"All that we know for certain; but we have 
reason to suspect that the Lady Elizabeth, your 
daughter, is still within the city walls ; — it is pro- 
bable that she is concealed by some foolish or 
wicked person." 

" Ah ! whom do you suspect ?" 

" I have no proof, my lord." 

" Tush, man ! you spoke of suspicion." 

" My lord, I suspect that she is concealed in this 
house." 

"Here! impossible — and yet " 

"Ah, my lord, you have your own suspicions !" 
" No ; a mere passing thought." 
" Grant that the search be made." 
"Most willingly; but in what direction— in the 
room of Mistress Agatha ?" 
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" Oh, no, my lord, not for a moment." 
"Where then?" 

" In the chamber my lady occupied when a child." 

" Man, you are dreaming !" 

" My lord, test the accuracy of my dreaming." 

Meinheim rose up and accompanied the priest to 
the chamber of the Lady Elizabeth. The door was 
locked on the outside; the priest smiled compla- 
cently. 

" Will my lord unfasten the door ?" 
Meinheim did so, and they entered the room 
together. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
Search — Lizzie Escapes — Followed — A Proclamation. 

THEY entered the room together, Meinheim and 
the priest, and a figure rose from the couch and 
confronted them. It was Mistress Agatha. They 
retired a pace or two at sight of her ; hut the priest, 
as his habit was, pronounced a blessing. 

" My lord," said Agatha, addressing herself to 
Meinheim, " this is the second time you have 
thus honoured me hy an unexpected visit. Give 
me leave to ask the reason ?" 

" We have no thought of you in this visit," Mein- 
heim answered ; " we sought for the fugitive." 
"Your child?" 

"Ay, she is still my child hy birth, hut none of 
mine in any other way : a father looks for and expects 
obedience." 

" And a daughter, my lord, looks for a father's 
love." 

"Peace!" this from Meinheim, impatiently. "I 
have no words to waste. Is my daughter here ?" 
" Why ask me ? — search." 

13 
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"My lord," said the priest, "we need go no 
further; 'tis I who am to blame: I have been 
misled." 

Meinheim turned angrily upon him, but checked 
the hasty words that were on his tongue, only 
saying,— 

" Father Anselmo is rarely at fault." 

Anselmo bowed his head, and answered, — 

" I am perplexed to know how this should have 
occurred : will Mistress Agatha answer me one 
question ?" 

" A thousand." 

" When did you enter this room £"" 
"Last night." 

" My lord, I am indeed at fault. Pardon me, 
Mistress Agatha; my zeal has blinded me." 

"Zeal!" she said, scornfully. "Yes, that which 
you call your zeal has indeed blinded you; and 
when the blind have blind leaders — but Father 
Anselmo knows the words in the Evangel." 

Anselmo raised his white hand to deprecate her 
anger ; smiled sweetly, with his eyes upturned, like 
a patient saint on a church window, and then led 
Meinheim from the room. 

When they had withdrawn, Mistress Agatba 
turned to the couch, on which a heap of drapery 
lay, and casting it hastily aside disclosed the 
trembling girl of whom the priest and Meinheim 
were in search. She was clothed in a short gown 
of grey and pink, having a dark-coloured boddice 
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with a showy stomacher, such a dress as servants 
or market-girls might have worn on a holiday. 

" Quick !" whispered Agatha, " not a word. You 
must instantly depart ; the city gates will he open ; 
the market folk he coming in — here is money- 
delay not a moment, hut follow me." 

" O Agatha, I shall die ! -O let me die !" 

Mistress Agatha raised her, for she sat on the 
couch, her face buried in her hands, swaying her 
hody to and fro with the great sorrow that was 
upon her. She rose up, however, ohedient to the 
touch of her old gouvernante, and followed. Agatha 
opened the door, and looked out into the corridor. 
There was no one to he seen ; she beckoned with 
her finger, and Elizabeth followed her across the 
passage. From the stairs that led into the hall, 
Agatha looked forth to ascertain if they might go 
on with safety ; there was no one in the hall. They 
descended the steps together, and there, in the old 
hall, they embraced one another, hurriedly, tenderly, 
and Elizabeth quitted her father's house. As she 
did so, she drew the handkerchief which covered her 
head low on her brow, and looking neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, sped on towards the city 
gate. 

At the moment Elizabeth left the house, a tall, 
ungainly figure came out from a dark doorway a 
few paces distant, and followed her closely. 

She turned into the market, where a busy scene 
presented itself, and through which she readily passed 
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unnoticed, for the early traffickers were far too 
much occupied, jesting, laughing, buying, talking, 
selling, to take heed of the country girl — for so they 
would have regarded her, if they thought of her at 
all ; but she was still followed closely by the gaunt 
figure, all unknown to herself. 

Through the market, away into quiet streets 
that led towards one of the city gates ; over the 
wooden bridge crossing the canal; and then she 
faltered, for phe saw a company of the town guard 
approaching her, and shrank in dismay. Turning 
her face towards the water, and leaning on the 
wooden railing of the bridge, idly gazing, so it would 
appear, on a heavily-built craft that lay at her 
moorings, Elizabeth hoped to escape attention. 
Nearer came the guard, their regular footfall, and 
the clatter of their accoutrements, filling her with 
deadly fear. She dared not look up, as she felt 
that they were close upon her ; but suddenly the 
beseeching tones of a woman's voice struck on her 
ear ; she recognised that voice, and turned impul- 
sively towards the speaker. In the centre of the 
company, with her hands fast bound, walked Martha 
— Martha in pain and shame, praying the guard to 
be more gentle with her, as they roughly urged her 
forward on her way from the guard-house to the 
town-hall. In a moment Elizabeth recognised and 
was recognised by Martha; but neither gave any 
sign of recognition : the guard passed on with their 
prisoner, and Elizabeth was left alone. 
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Pity for her old friend, and the dread of what 
that friend might be made to suffer, overcame for a 
moment all personal alarm. Leaning on the rail of 
the bridge, she tried to realize her own position if 
she went straightway to the authorities and sur- 
rendered. Perhaps, by this means, her dear old 
friend's liberty might be restored, or at the least 
she might be spared the dreaded "question." 
Yes ; she was resolved to risk all : better to face the 
danger — better to kuow and bear the worst — better 
to die, than to allow another to suffer in her room. 
But reflection showed her plainly that nothing would 
be in reality gained by rashness on her part. 
Martha was a Protestant — one of the sect con- 
demned and outcast, and on this account, and this 
alone, would be exposed to all the dread penalties of 
the law. There was also something from which the 
Lady Elizabeth shrank with more terror than 
even from death itself — namely, should she escape 
death, the living burial which awaited her in the 
East Friezland convent. She knew the stern pur- 
pose of her father was unshaken ; that she was 
vowed to the Church, and that all her life would 
henceforth be spent in the gloomy cloister cell. 

Slowly resuming her way towards the gate, still 
thinking how should she act, she saw not the gaunt 
figure that had followed her from her father's house, 
had stopped when she stopped, and now crept after 
her like a shadow. When she came within sight of 
the city gate, she noticed, and her heart sank at the 
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sight, that it was closed, and that a gossiping throng 
stood round some three or four of the city guard on 
duty. A country wench and a farming lad were in 
angry altercation with the guard, and a knot of 
idlers stood round to listen. 

" But pass we must," said the lad : " this wench 
and I will he in trouble with the master if we are 
not hack as we should , be. I tell you we must 
pass." 

" No one passes," was the soldier's answer, u but 
such as have an order signed and sealed by the au- 
thorities." 

" But what have they to do with us ? We have 
been in and out of the gate often enough before," 
was the wench's remark. " Why should they shut 
us in now ?" 

The soldier complimented her on her rosy cheeks, 
and was good enough to explain ; not, as he ob- 
served, that the authorities (and he spoke as if he 
was one of them) had the least business in the world 
to explain why they did this, that, or the other, yet 
still, when a civil question was put in a civil way, 
the authorities (self and partners) would obligingly 
give a reason. 

" We have reason to know," said the soldier, 
"that a girl, strongly suspected of heresy, and 
known to be a runaway from a convent, is within 
the city, and she must not be allowed to pass the 
gate." 
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" But you do not take me for her ?" said the lad. 

" In the eye of the law," is the soldier's answer, 
" you may be ; in my own eye you are an agricul- 
tural implement of the rudest kind/' 

"Do you take me £br her.?" — this from the 
wench. 

The guard favoured her with an agreeable smile, 
and candidly confessed he did not but that law 
was law, and orders were orders, and that through 
the gate they must not pass. 

Elizabeth had heard enough, and ahe turned 
away with renewed terror, not knowing whither to 
go ; and the gaunt figure followed her. Wander- 
ing with 110 certain purpose in her mind, she 
strayed towards the cathedral; and seeing on the 
steps which led to the entrance a crowd assembled, 
stopped to listen, as one of the city officials was 
reading from a paper to the people, with that pecu- 
liar disregard for emphasis and punctuation for 
which the readers of public documents have in all 
ages been remarkable. She heard her own name, 
" Elizabeth Meinheim, a fugitive from the convent;" 
she heard her appearance described as she had been 
seen by Frosch ; she heard the reward which had 
been offered for her apprehension doubled; and 
heard, also, that her father had disowned her, and 
would stretch no shield between her and the cruel 
engines of the law, should she be, as was expressly 
stated, " given to the arrant heresies of the re-bap- 
tizers." 
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More like one in a dream than one in her waking 
senses, the Lady Elizabeth entered the cathedral. 
It was not the hour for high mass ; but a priest 
was officiating at one of the altars, intoning, in a low, 
melancholy voice, solemn words of supplication. A 
few worshippers — very few — were there, and every 
footfall echoed through the lofty church: but he 
who followed Elizabeth moved noiselessly, and she 
heard him not. She knelt down, and bowed her 
poor head, and murmured " Jesus, Jesus !" and the 
gaunt form knelt behind her, the head towering 
above hers, and the eyes, with a strange childlike 
pleasure, turned towards the vapour of the incense, 
as it rolled upwards in a spiral cloud. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Not yet taken — Lizzie is Condemned by her Father — Sad 
Reminiscences — Retribution at hand— " The Court is Open." 

MEINHEIM, nothing appeased in his wrath 
against the priest who had 'unintentionally 
misled him, returned without further words to his 
private chamber. Anselmo followed him, and when 
they were seated, said to him, — 

"My lord, very naturally, is annoyed at this 
failure." 

Meinheim looked up — a double, troubled look, 
made up of anger at the man, and reverence for the 
priest. 

" As you say, father, it is but natural." 

" Most natural ; and were it not that the object 
we both have in view is certain of accomplish- 
ment " 

" You mean the detection, the apprehension of my 
daughter ?" 

" I mean, my lord, the restoration to the Church 
of the bride of Heaven." 

" Yes : and will that ever be ?" 

" It must, my lord, within a few hours." 
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" How so— why do you speak with so much of 
certainty ? you spoke as certainly just now." 

" My lord must have patience, and patience will 
yield us a perfect work ; I spoke advisedly — I speak 
so still. The poor fugitive, after whom my heart 
yearns, has been seen twice. At the house of Sfcumf, 
your late servant, she was seen by two of the town 
guard. She was seen again near this house, and by 
report entered it and was seen no more. ,, 

"Do you still believe her to be under this roof? 
I swear by the saints it shall go hard with those 
who conceal her !" 

" I do not believe that she is here ; she has again 
escaped, but her capture is certain. The city gates 
are watched, a double reward has been offered, and 
one on whom I can rely will trace her out, watch 
her steps, apprize me where she abides. Before this 
night, my lord, I doubt not that the stray lamb will 
be restored to the fold." 

Meinheim sat silent for a few moments, and then 
he turned to the priest, and said, — 

" Father Anselmo, I have never doubted your 
zeal on behalf of the Church, nor your good ser- 
vice rendered to me. If the girl be retaken, she 
shall be restored to the altar, if she die on the altar 
steps, unless — " 

" Has my lord a reservation ?" 

" Unless she has learned the heresies that pollute 
the land. If that be so, the law must deal with 
her ; my hand shall never be raised to save her." 
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" Nay," said Anselmo, and he laid his velvet palm 
on the arm of Meinheim, " the child is young, easily 
impressed, warm-hearted, of an ardent imagination ; 
it may be that the heresies of the time may have 
affected her, hut not hopelessly, not irredeemably ; 
the penitential prayer is never spoken in vain, the 
arms of the Church are still open to receive the 
sinner : let not my lord refuse the comfort which 
hope and faith can give." 

" I have given myself to the Church's service ; I 
and all that I have I have given, — in this, Anselmo, 
I owe much to you. You found me a different man 
from what I am; all my passions of the earth 
earthy ; all my days spent in the lusts of the flesh ; 
there was guilt on my conscience, for I had betrayed 
the friend of my youth, had won the woman he 
loved, had " 

" My lord, the story is familiar to me — it is over 
and past. I, the humble servant of the Church, but 
spoke her words of grace and truth." 

" You showed me the way to heaven — taught me 
to seek in fast and vigil, penance and prayer, the 
peace which I sought for in vain elsewhere. And I 
found it. Anselmo, I have heard of men becoming 
changed to stone, and I have thought sometimes 
that the thing was true of me. My lost, my buried, 
my forgotten ones — the spring days of my life — the 
memory of these for awhile stirred my heart to its 
depths, even under your teachings ; but I schooled 
my wandering affections ; I shut myself out from 
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the world, I plucked away every growth of earthly 
tenderness, and the coldness, which was at first 
assumed, became natural. I grew cold and hard — 
all my desire to serve the Church, all my hope to he 
worthy of the company of those whose heads are 
crowned with glory. Does this coldness, this hard- 
ness, this stone-like nature, become the saint ?" 

" My lord, the accepted ones are as marble statues 
in God's Church ; the passions of this life, its joys, 
its sorrows, hopes, and fears, are for ever passed 
away." 

" It is reassuring to hear this. Cold, hard, stony 
— it is well with me ; and to you, Anselmo, I owe 
this Christian frame. And yet, when first I heard 
your voice, it made me start and tremble like the 
voice of the dead." 

" I remember that you told me so ; some resem- 
blance in the tones, fancied or real, to those of one 
whom you had known some years before." 

" Yes — his voice, the man I wronged and slew." 

"Maybe, my lord, this resemblance, fancied or 
real, may have led you to reflection, and been thus 
blest in leading you within our fold." 

" If so, the tones I dreaded should have been 
thrice welcome ; they are familiar to me now, and 
the words they have uttered have given peace to my 
troubled soul. And my soul was sorely troubled. 
He was an old friend, he poor, I rich, but firmly 
bound together in the bonds of affection —I thought 
so — he thought so. I bore a letter from him to the 
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woman he loved, and I saw and loved her, and my 
wealth tempted her — she was mine, and the friend I 
had betrayed " 

" My lord, why this disquiet ? why recall the sins 
and follies which tears have blotted out for ever ?" 

"I know not why, Anselmo, but the scenes of 
early life are present with me now. I see her in 
her great distress at the wrong she had done to 
the man who loved her, I hear her bitter cry when 
she heard that he had cursed her, I recall her deep 
sorrow, and refusal to be comforted, and her long 
dying ; I think of him as we met in the grey light 
of an early morning, his fierce words, his wild threats, 
and " 

" My lord, pray calm yourself ; I have never seen 
you thus since the early days of our friendship." 

" I am thinking of my friendship with him — of 
the pale face, and the crimson stain that called to 
Heaven for vengeance. Can coldness, hardness, ac- 
quit us for things such as these ?" 

" My lord, the Church is ever merciful." 

"And God ?" 

" God speaks through the Church." 

" If the fugitive is discovered — I hate her, she's 
so like her mother, — the best that I can hope to do 
is to devote her to the Church ; this done, I shall 
myself forswear the world, and enter the cloister ; 
all my worldly wealth, Anselmo, I would have de- 
voted to pious uses ; and into whose hands should I 
entrust it so well as to thine ?" 
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" My lord, so far as man can hope to exercise in- 
tegrity and prudence, so far shall your trust he 
secure. We have known each other long." 

"Ay, seventeen years." 

" Or more." 

As the priest made this addition to Meinheim's 
remark, there was a knocking at the outer door. He 
rose, lifted the heavy drapery, and admitted one of 
the city officials. 

"My lord, your servant (this to Meinheim), 
reverend father (this to Anselmo), the council are 
awaiting your presence. There is a prisoner, in 
whose case you are interested, about to he examined." 

"Her name?" 

" Martha Stumf, wife of the town-crier and drum- 
mer of the civic guard." 

The priest glanced towards Meinheim; but he 
took no heed of the words thus spoken, piously 
employing himself in counting his beads. Anselmo 
laid his hand upon him — " My lord, I am sent for 
by the council ; will you go with me ? the case will 
have interest for you." 

" No, no ! See to it, Anselmo. See to it, good 
father, it is in thine hand. I will remain here and 
pray." 

. The priest uttered a parting blessing, and fol- 
lowed the messenger, his heart full of strange 
thoughts, in which a sense of triumph predomi- 
nated. Had the feelings of his heart been ex- 
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pressed in words, they would have taken some such 
form as this : — 

"And the day of retribution is coming; the 
patient years of waiting have ripened the fruit, and 
he must drink of the vintage. He ha3 laid his 
plans, and he promises to himself peace. Let him 
have it, if he can find peace on such terms — there is 
a fiery trial for the girl ; will his nature, cold and 
hard as it is, withstand that trial? No, it will 
yield ; but to what end ? Ts he another David, to 
seize the prey from out of the paw of the lion and 
the paw of the bear ? No, she must die ; all the 
wealth he possesses will be mine — a poor recompense 
for these long years of patient waiting ; but I have 
schooled my heart —I am not the being I was — he has 
made me what I am— I have made him what he is — 
let him go on ; let him seek the peace which he fondly 
dreams the cloister can give ; he shall know by whom 
he has been trained ; he shall know all — I will confess 
to him, and his heart and brain shall be set on fire ; 
let him find peace if he can. He beguiled me, 
wronged me, made of a frank and yielding nature 
a soft-spoken demon. O Meinheim, in the nether- 
most hell thou shalt find no cruel mocking fiend 
more terrible than I !" 

There was a busy crowd of gossipers outside the 
town-hall when the priest arrived ; but they made 
way for him, and he stretched forth his white hands 
and blessed them as he passed. 
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" And who may that he ?" says the country wench 
who was refused egress at the city gate, " who may 
that he ?" and she plucks at the skirts of the widow 
of Krautz the haker. 

" Who, indeed," is the answer, " hut the holy and 
reverend Father Anselmo." 

" The great preacher ?" 

" Ay, you may say that." 

" I have heard talk of him in our parts." 

" You may hear talk of him in all parts." 

" And what a goodly man to see !" 

" They talk of making him a bishop." 

" Never man more deserved a mitre." 

" A mitre ! he deserves a scarlet hat." 

"Ay, and in time will have it, if not the tiara." 

" Holy Madonna ! St. Peter might he proud of his 
successor." 

" So good and faithful." 

" So true and upright." 

" So eloquent a preacher." 

" So pattern a saint." 

" So thoughtful and charitable." 

Comments such as these were freely spoken ; and 
startled were the talkers, when a voice, loud and 
distinct, uttered the words — " Woe unto you when 
all men shall speak well of you, for so spoke their 
fathers of the false prophets." 

There was a murmur of indignation against the 
speaker, who might have been suspected of views 
heretical, and dealt with in fashion orthodox, had 
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not the attention of the crowd heen ahsorhed in the 
arrival of certain civic dignitaries, with whom came 
the ever-wavering town clerk, whom you may re- 
member. He was busy, or seemed to be busy, and 
was talking rapidly now with one, and now with 
another, the ever-present smile upon his face, and 
always agreeing with the man who spoke last. 

" What may we expect of this affair, Mr. Town 
Clerk ?" 

" Truly, my Lord Councillor, who shall say f " 

" The woman is doubtless implicated." 

"No doubt of it — no shadow of doubt." 

" Much may be said in her favour. I have known 
something of her, and can scarcely believe in her 
guilt." 

" And in that my Lord Councillor speaks the sen- 
timents of his servant." 

A busy little official, with a staff three feet taller 
than himself, came forth hastily. 

" Mr. Town Clerk, the court is open." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Martha's Examination— " Flat Heresy" — Frosch is called as 
Witness. 

THE town council, with the ecclesiastical officers, 
were assembled and seated in their places as 
the town clerk took up his position at the table, and 
tried his goose-quill on a fragment of paper before 
the business began. Half a dozen of the city 
guards were on duty in the hall, and behind a low 
bar at the farther end stood Martha, weeping 
bitterly. 

The council was then arguing as to the charge 
on which the woman stood before them, and whether 
they should deal with her as one suspected of har- 
bouring a heretic, or on the broad charge of heresy 
itself. The latter course was that which was most 
strongly supported, and on this count the charge 
was made. The president opened the proceedings. 

" Prisoner, you stand before this honourable court 
charged with the foulest crime known to our laws — 
heresy. We are advised that you have consorted 
with, listened to, and advanced the work of the 
heretical sect known as the re-baptizers, and we 
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«onjure you by your hope of acquittal before this 
court, and acquittal before the eternal tribunal, to 
answer fully and faithfully to the charge." 

Martha's tears were her only answer. 

" Have you heard of the sect of the re-baptizers ?" 

" My lord, we have all heard of them ; they are 
spoken of throughout the land.' 4 

" What think you of themf " 

" The thoughts of a poor weak woman can be 
of small moment, my lord ; but, my lord, I have 
thought no harm of them." 

There was a murmur of indignation/ and the 
town clerk speedily committed himself to two con- 
trary opinions. 

" Do you know of the doctrines which the re- 
baptizers teach f " 

" I know but little ; and yet in that little there 
seems to me much of good. Yes, they teach us to 
love and fear God, and to do unto others as we 
would that they should do unto us." 

"Flat heresy!" says one of the council; but 
Father Anselmo checked him — seeing he knew no 
more of heresy than a salt herring — and mildly ob* 
served — 

"In all this Mistress Stumf is right; these 
are the teachings of all good and true men, 
but they are not the only teachings of the re- 
baptizers." 

Martha looked imploringly towards him. "O 
Father Anselmo, you know me ; you can help me ; 
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indeed, indeed I am not the guilty creature you 
suppose." 

" Patience ; we must seek out the truth. Answer 
to the questions ; the court will deal with you in 
mercy, if you speak the truth." 

The president resumed, — "Whom do the re- 
baptizers regard as chief in the kingdom of heaven ?" 

Martha looked round upon the court, terribly 
perplexed for an answer ; and then she said, — 

' A little child." 

There was indignation in the court. Here was 
flat heresy — flat denial of papal supremacy; evi- 
dently this woman knew more of her Bible than of 
her breviary. Question resumed, — 

" Tell us frankly, by whom are the believers ad- 
mitted into heaven ? " 

Again the terribly perplexed glance, and then 
the quiet and simple answer, — 

" Jesus Christ." 

More indignation in the court. Flatter heresy 
could not be uttered. Does the prisoner need to be 
instructed that the keys of heaven were committed 
to the prince of the apostles and great pontiff of the 
Church ? Is it necessary that the prisoner should 
be reminded of the words in which their sacred 
commission was given ? 

The prisoner only pleads that she is no priest, no 
learned clerk to contest these matters ; that she is 
but a simple woman, begging for mercy. 

" Answer for yourself, woman, and speak plainly. 
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Dost thou hold to the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church?" 

" My lord, I have been nurtured in them." 
" Have you been careful in the discharge of your 
duties?" 

"I am a sinful, erring creature, and I have neg- 
lected many things which I ought to have done." 
" You have been absent from the confessional ?" 
" I have, my lord." 

" This is in itself suspicious. Tell us, who can 
forgive sin ?" 

She answered readily, — 
"God alone." 

" Flat heresy — heresy of the blackest !" 

" But it is so written in God's word." 

" And hast thou meddled with the Scriptures ? 
Marry, we teachers shall have to learn new lessons 
when women become doctors of divinity." 

" Pardon me if I have spoken amiss. I meant 
but to utter the truth." 

" Silence, double tongue ! — 'tis plain thou hast 
mingled freely with the heretics, or their noisome 
teachings would not have been so well learned. It 
were well for thee tojmlearn the lesson speedily, or 
by Holy Paul, the fire shall purge thee !" 

Martha leant her head upon the bar, and wept 
bitterly. 

" That arrant knave, thine husband, has doubt- 
less consorted with thee in these things, — he shall 
swing for it, — and the pair have agreed together — 
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an Ananias and Sapphira — to cheat the Holy Church, 
eh ! By the blood of martyrs ! the Church doe* 
not carry her sword in vain." 

" 0' my lord ! I pray you spare these words. I 
know nothing.. I am nothing, and would do 
nothing against the truth. Have pity on me — 
spare me !" 

"Answer to the question: is it lawful for the 
ignorant to read the Scriptures ?" 

" I know not ; but I would it were possible that 
all might read the heavenly vision." 

"Heresy I flat heresy again! Tell us plainly,, 
hast thou read the Scriptures ?" 

" My lo»d, I have spelt a few chapters." 

There was a murmur through the court. 

" And where, and when, and how, came you by 
these few chapters H" 

Martha hesitated, but only for a moment ; she- 
saw that denial could serve no purpose, and 
answered plainly, — 

" In my husband's home." 

" And with his consent ?" 

"No." 

" And to whom did the book belong." 

" It was brought to our dwelling by a poor girl,, 
whom my husband found one night nearly dead on 
the high road." 

" We supposed as much. The name of the girl £' 

"Elizabeth Meinheim." 
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" When you gave her shelter, did you know she 
was a fugitive from a convent ?" 

"No, — not till long afterwards, for certain." 

" And then you ascertained it from the reward 
offered ?" 

" No ; we knew of the reward before this. We 
did not know for certain until we heard the truth 
from the lady's lips." 

Anselmo spoke in his low soft notes, — 
" A mistaken tenderness on your part has led to 
very serious results. It was your plain duty to 
acquaint the father of the child with her place of 
shelter." 

" I loved the child as if she were my own, and I 
could not. Perhaps it would have been the 
better " 

" Silence !" — this from the president. " By your 
own confession, you have harboured a fugitive nun ; 
for your own sake, be candid — where is the girl 
now?" 

" I have no knowledge." 

"Call the soldier Frosch." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Lizzie is taken — Lizzie's Examination — What is Baptism ? — 
Meinheim's Agony — No Surrender. 

"/~>1ALL the soldier Frosch." 

\J Meurice and he both present themselves at 
once, eager each to speak first and win what credit 
there may be ; but just at this moment the attention 
of the worshipful court is called to something of 
more importance than evidence either of Frosch or 
Meurice. Officers of the court are roughly making 
way through the mob of idlers and listeners, bring- 
ing with them, more dead than alive, the object of 
all this proceeding. They have captured the fugitive 
— and face to face with her judges is the Lady 
Elizabeth — white, cold, trembling, her hair hanging 
in loose disorder on her shoulders. There is a mur- 
mur of commiseration — of pity ; but the town clerk 
calls for silence, and as all are anxious to hear, there 
is silence as those on the bench whisper among 
themselves as to what is to be done next. 

The president at length turns towards the 
trembling prisoner, and inquires, in a gentler tone 
than might have been anticipated, whether she owns 
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to being the daughter of Meinheim ; whether she 
admits having recently escaped from a convent, 
thereby defrauding the Church, dishonouring God, 
and setting at defiance the law. 

The frail woman seems to recover something of 
strength and vigour as the president addresses her ; 
she leans heavily on the table, at the farther end 
of which she had been placed, but, looking steadily 
on her judges, answers — 

" My lord, I am the daughter of Meinheim, and, 
by my father's command, vowed to the altar. It 
was a fate I feared, a life I hated, an office I would 
never willingly accept. I fled away. I have suffered 
much ; every hour have I been put in peril ; but my 
thanks rise up to Heaven that the peril is ended, 
the suffering past, and that it only remains for me 
to die. Oh, my lord, there are far worse things than 
dying. The Lord is my light and my salvation ; 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the strength of 
my heart ; of what shall I be afraid ?" 

There was a moment's silence, and then Anselmo 
spoke, — 

" Child, you have known me long, known me well. 
Believe me now " 

" Father," she said, " I never believed you in my 
life, and 'tis late to begin." 

" Mad," said the president. 

" Unquestionably," answers the town clerk. 

" Nay," remarks one of the council, " this is but 
the feint of madness." 
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" Iii that I agree with my lord councillor." 

"Nay, child, listen to me and spare reproach. 
There is something to be dreaded more than death 
— a return to the cloister." 

" I will never return alive." 

"Lady Elizabeth, you are a prisoner, and will 
have no choice in the matter. Your father's will, 
backed by the authority of this court, will send you 
hence to the sisterhood from whom you have fled — 
never, never to escape again." 

" Lady Elizabeth," said the president, " Father 
Anselmo speaks the words of truth and soberness ; 
you are mistaken in supposing that your life is in 
danger. Had you taken the solemn oaths, and had 
you been invested with the veil, your fate would 
have been far different from what it will be now ; then, 
as an escaped nun, a perjured sister, you must have 
borne the awful penalty which the Church attaches 
to this crime. Happily this is not your case. Under 
proper escort, you will return to the convent, and 
there, after the performance of such penances for 
your soul's health as the superior may advise, will 
be admitted among the sisterhood." 

" My lord president," she said, " I value not my 
life — take it from me. I will resign it without a 
cry ; but I will never give up my liberty and my 
conscience." 

A faint smile flitted across the face of Father 
Anselmo as he said, — 

"Lady Elizabeth, the words you employ are 
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dangerous. The court is only anxious to deal 
leniently with your youthful folly, hut it must not 
listen to profane expressions." 

"There is," said the president, "something in 
the words you have employed leading us to douht 
whether or no the leniency of the court can be ex- 
tended towards you. We must hear further of this 
matter. First, tell us where you have been con- 
cealed while resident in this city since your escape 
from the convent." 

" She has been under my roof, my lord," cried 
Martha. " We sheltered the stray lamb, I and my 
husband. Better, a thousand times better, she had 
been folded in heaven." 

" Silence, woman !" 

" I cannot, I will not be silent. Can you, men, 
priests, gentlemen, soldiers, find no better work than 
hunting a feeble girl to death ? Is it God's service 
to crush a woman's heart and blight a future that 
should be full of hope and promise ? What have 
you done ? what are you doing ? Your mothers cry 
shame upon you for these deeds. I have seen the 
gentle creature through all her life-long suffering. 
Poor orphan lamb ! her earliest years made dark and 
bitter, robbed of a child's joys and loves, and made 
so wretched that to change lots with a beggar's brat 
wallowing in the mire would have been joyful. Let 
me come to her ! let me kiss her ! Sweet mistress, 
they hold me from you ; but my heart is with you, 
darling, and we'll go to heaven together." 
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"Peace, jade! Soldiers, .silence her prating 
tongue." 

" Thank you, Meurice ; a right good blow in the 
mouth. Sure 'tis soldierly to smite a woman !" 

" Lady Elizabeth," the president resumed, u it is 
conjectured that you have consorted with the sect 
of the re-baptizers. Answer, is it so ?" 

" My lord, I would tell everything that doth not 
affect others, but that I may not do." 

" Nay, but you must answer. Tell us who are 
the people with whom you have consorted." 

" Oh no, gentlemen, excuse me therein ; ask me 
concerning my faith and I will most readily confess." 

"We shall use such severe measures as shall 
make you confess." 

" I trust, through the grace of God, that He will 
keep my tongue so that I shall not be a traitor to 
deliver my friends to death." 

" We again demand what persons were present 
at these secret meetings." 

"My lord, I will not tell." 

" Now we perceive that thou art of a proud and 
obstinate spirit, and callest thyself a saint." 

"No, gentlemen; God forbid that I should so 
esteem myself. Truly I am no better than the 
sweepings of the house of the Lord." 

" What then do you hold concerning the house of 
God ? Is not our Church the house ?" 

" No, indeed, gentlemen ; I hold that the house is 
spiritual, — not built with hands." 
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"Ah, rank heresy! What sayest thou of the 
mass ?" 

" I do not approve of your mass ; but whatever 
agrees with God's word, that I highly esteem." 

"What do you think of the most holy sacra- 
ment ?" 

"I have never in my life read in Holy Scripture 
of a holy sacrament, but I have read of the Supper 
of the Lord." (And she repeated the scripture 
which refers thereto.) 

The lord president lost patience. 

" Be silent. The Evil One speaks by your lips !" 

"Truly, my lord, they said the same of my 
Master." 

"You speak with a proud spirit." 

"No, gentlemen, I speak with the spirit of 
freedom." 

" What do you hold concerning baptism ?" 

" That it is a rite which believers only can receive." 

" Are our children lost, then, because they have 
been baptized f " 

" Truly, no, gentlemen, far be it from me to con- 
demn the children." 

" Do you not expect salvation from baptism ?" 

"Indeed, no — all the waters in the sea cannot 
save me : we are saved by faith in Him whom God 
has appointed." 

" Have the priests power to forgive sins P" 

" No, gentlemen, I cannot believe that : God only 
can forgive sins." 
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" Oh no, gentlemen, she will confess without the 
torture." 

" Silence, sir, and to your work." 

As Elizabeth steadily refused to make any con- 
fession — she knew not what they wished her to 
confess — Hans, at the repeated order of the council, 
put thumbscrews on both her thumbs and fore- 
fingers, so that the blood gushed out from her 
nails. 

At last Elizabeth exclaimed, "Oh, I cannot 
longer bear it !" 

The president said, " Confess, and we will ease 
your pain." * 

But she cried out, — 1 * 

" Help me, O Thou our helper in the time of need V* s S 

This enraged the ^council, and Anselmo said 
sharply, " We talked of "cfcifession, not of prayer." 

She glanced at him j^ith a fixed, determined 
expression, and said, deliberately, — 

" I feel no longer any pain in my body as before." 

" Will you not confess ?" 

" No, gentlemen." 

Then Hans put on two iron screws, one on each 
ankle, and Elizabeth cried out, — 

" Gentlemen, put me not to shame !" 

The president answered, " You need not fear — 
only confess." 

She uttered a wailing cry, a deep, heavy sob, 
and fainted. They gathered round. 

"She is dead!" 
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"Nay; she will recover. Quick, Hans, unloose 
the irons !" 

Hans busied himself at his work, and removed 
all the screws ; then they laid her on a bench, and 
sprinkled her face with water. After awhile she 
came to herself, and murmured, — 

"I am alive, and not dead. Merciful One, 
be my helper!" 

Then the council entreated her to confess with 
whom she had consorted, promising not only escape 
from punishment, but reward ; she answered : — 

"Gentlemen, why do ye thus entreat me? they 
deal so with children. I am not a child." 

" We will press you no further, if you will recant 
all the things you have avowed." 

" No, no, indeed, gentlemen, I will never do so ; 
rather will I seal them with my blood !" 

"Poor maid," said the president, laying his hand 
kindly upon her ; " it will go hard with you if you 
thus persist." 

She answered, "Surely it will go harder if I 
accept your terms." 

After this the councillors retired, and Hans with 
two gaolers led Elizabeth to a cell adjoining the 
torture-chamber. There they left her, and by-and- 
by she was heard singing : — 

" To the wide world Emmanuel came, 
His father's kingdom left," &c— 
15 
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one of the Baptist hymns written by a martyr who 
had suffered but a few years before. 

After almost two hours, the gaoler appeared at 
the door of the cell, and summoned her to the 
council. She followed him, and stood there una- 
bashed before them. 

They detained her but a few moments; the 
president rose up, — 

"Elizabeth Meinheim, this court having been 
convinced of thy contumacious heresy, adjudges 
thee to death. The sentence is, that thou shalt be 
drowned in a sack at eight in the morning." 

She bowed her head, and said, "God's will be 
done !" and was led away by the gaolers. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Father's Distress — " Have you a Heart V — Lizzie's 
Danger — The Miniature — The Search for the Fugitive. 

MEINHEIM was alone, but he neither sat at 
desk reading nor knelt at the oratory. Pacing 
to and fro, with a strange excitement on his face, he 
muttered to himself, — 

" Why this delay ? What means this absence ? 
Beyond his usual time more than one hour ! I never 
knew this to be the case before." 

To and fro the chamber pacing, as if his busy 
troubled brain compelled him to action. 

"She must be saved — I never meant that she 
should die ! It must not be — it shall not be ! Have 
I served the State so long — served the Church so 
well — that they should refuse me ? Itow have I 
served them?" 

Served them — ay, that had he. Breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter, dragging both men and 
women to prison, witnessing against them, and 
sending them, with many a mocking word and cruel 
gibe, to the river, the scaffold, the stake. He re- 
membered in that hour of trouble many a word of 
entreaty to which he had been deaf — many an 

15—2 
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imploring glance from which he had turned an 
averted face — many a suppliant he had spurned. 
He stood beside the table, and lightly turned the 
pages of the Evangel, and his eye fell on the words, 
" With what judgment ye judge ye shall be judged ; 
with what measure ye mete it shall be measured to 
you again." 

Measured to you again, piled up and flowing off 
— if not here — there ! 

"If I might live my life again," so thinks this man, 
" I would make it a better, a brighter life than it has 
been. The man I wronged should never be betrayed \ 
the woman I beguiled should never have had to re- 
proach me ; no child of mine should ever have been 
estranged from me, as mine has been ; my hand 
should never be lifted, nor my voice raised, against 
those who sought their heaven by another road from 
mine. What man is he who shall say, This is right 
— no other truth but mine is Heaven's own truth, 
and let gainsayers die ? Yet this has been my life ! 
There are dead faces haunting me, long silent voices 
calling out to me from the grave, and summoning 
me to stand before the judgment bar of Heaven, to 
hear a rejudged judgment. 

" Why does this priest tarry ?" 

A light footstep, the heavy curtain lightly lifted, 
the benign face of Anselmo looks upon the troubled 
man, the soft white hand is raised in benediction. 

" Peace be with thee, my son — peace be with 
thee." 
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" Peace — there is no peace for me !" he answered, 
sharply — " no peace till I have made my peace with 
my child! What of her?" 

" Alas ! that I should he the bearer of these ill 
tidings ; but I speak to one whose sense of duty is 
superior to all human sensibility " 

"A truce to this, father. Tell me what news 
you have. Speak out, man, plainly — I am in no 
mood for honeyed words." 

" The Lady Elizabeth is doomed to die as a heretic, 
and no mortal power can or ought to save her." 

"She must and shall be saved!" 

"Calm yourself, my lord. Eecal your former 
self — your better nature — your sense of truth and 
justice. Let not the spirit of a Christian gentle- 
man be found less capable of endurance in the hour 
of trial than that of heathen Romans. This Lady 
Elizabeth is now no child of thine. Cast off by the 
Holy Church, convicted of foulest heresy — yea, re- 
joicing in her sin, and going joyfully to a death of 
shame — what should my lord do but to forget 
her ?" 

" Forget her ! — nay, I have forgotten her too long. 
Forget her now ! — no, not if I die with her ! Her 
mother's eyes, her mother's winning smile, her 
mother's voice — her wronged and erring mother ! 
Anselmo, have you a heart ?" 

" I had, my lord." 

" Tush, man — you are not all stone. You priests 
are not altogether insensible to human passion. 
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You know the story of my early life — recall the 
facts " 

" I have done so, my lord." 

" Imagine that you had loved as I loved — nay, 
you have a man's heart under* your cassock — 
would you not have been tempted to deceive as I 
deceived ?" 

" My lord, we are tempted most when we are 
drawn aside by our own passions." 

" I know not ; 'ti& now too late to change. I 
deceived my friend — I deceived her — she married 
me. Elizabeth was born, and her dying mother 
gave her to my keeping ; and all these years re- 
morse has filled my heart, embittered my life, 
estranged me from my child, driven me into acts of 
cruelty which now I loathe with all my soul. And 
now, she must die — die as I have caused scores to 
die ! Father Anselmo, if heaven and earth are 
moved, she must not die !" 

" My lord, you speak words of frenzy. Is this 
the man who has set us all a pattern of how little 
men should be moved by human passion ? Is this 
the man whom I have seen throw off his doublet to 
work the rack when sworn tormentors sickened ? Is 
this the man who has piously refused the appeal of 
a mother for a firstborn, a bride for her husband — 
who has zealously driven the heretics to death, as 
sheep into the shambles ? Oh, how frail and poor a 
thing is man ! how brave when others suffer, but 
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bow weak when the trial and the trouble are his 
own !" 

Meinheim laid his hand on the priest, and spoke 
softly : — 

" Say what you will, father, blame me as you may ; 
but, as you love me, help me. You have been my 
friend and counsellor for many years, ever staunch 
and true ; now, as you love me, serve me, — promise, 
as you love me!" 

" I will observe the condition — I promise." 

" Best of men, with all my heart I thank you." , 

" How can I serve you ?" 

"Stay the execution." 

"Impossible." 

" For a few days ?" 

" Ay, my lord, even for a few hours." 

" What is the hour for the execution ?" 

" Noon to-morrow." 

" If she were to recant, her execution would be 
stayed ?" 

" I am doubtful, my lord ; but sure am I she will 
never recant." 

" Can I see her ? — the privilege would be granted 
to a common felon." 

"To what end, my lord, would you seek this 
interview f " 

" To induce her to recant. She can never with- 
stand my prayers and tears. On my knees I will 
beseech her." 
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" No doubt this interview may be had, if you 
desire it." 

"A thousand thanks. Do all you can to help 
me now in this my day of calamity, and the bless- 
mg 

Father Anselmo stretched forth his hand — 

"My lord, say no more. I have promised. I 
will serve you as I love you." 

He gave his parting benediction and withdrew. 

As he crossed the passage, a faint smile was on the 
face of the priest. 

" Yes," he said, " he has my promise. It shall be 
zealously fulfilled." 

The twilight deepened into night. The hours 
stole slowly onward. Three times Meinheim im- 
patiently called his servants, and demanded whether 
missive or message had yet been received from 
Father Anselmo. Nothing had arrived. Growing 
impatient, he twice went forth into the city : once 
to the house of the president of the council, seeking 
an order to see his child ; the president was from 
home ; once to apply at the prison door ; he was 
refused. It was a strange sight to see the proud, 
stern man trembling with anxiety, and meekly seek- 
ing what but a few hours before he might have com- 
manded. He stood outside the gaol in the darkness 
of the night, and would have given his wealth for a 
word with the captive immured within. On return- 
ing for the second time to his house, he found a 
brief order for admission to the " condemned 
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heretic, Elizabeth Meinheim, under sentence of 
death." 

Obliged to be content with this order, Meinheim 
sought his couch, but not to sleep; counting the 
hours, he lay awake until the grey dawn appeared 
and the bustle of the city was heard again. 

He rose while it was yet dawn, dressed himself 
with scrupulous care, and then going to a small 
cabinet, he opened a secret drawer, and took forth 
the miniature of a young and beautiful woman. He 
kissed it tenderly. It was the picture of his dead 
wife, the mother of the Lady Elizabeth. 

While he was thus engaged, one of his attendants 
hastily presented himself with the startling intelli- 
gence that a company of the town guard were de- 
manding to search the house for an escaped prisoner, 
condemned to death. 

Close on the servant's heels came the captain of 
the town guard, twirling his moustache, as was the 
wont of that official, but speaking with obviously 
more respect and attention than he was accustomed 
to employ. His business was soon told. By some 
means, totally unknown, the Lady Elizabeth had 
disappeared from the cell in which she had been 
imprisoned ; the door was fast, her shoes were still 
there : beyond this, there was no trace of her. It 
was supposed that she might have taken refuge in 
her father's house ; hence, a company of the guard 
had been ordered to make immediate and close search 
of the premises — painful duty, captain observed ; 
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but Meinheim was aware that the soldier had 
nothing but obedience to render when the order was 
given by his superior. Captain was not a bad fellow 
at heart, and felt sorry enough for the work he had 
to do ; withal, he was a connoisseur of female beauty, 
had seen the Lady Elizabeth on the previous day, 
had been so far excited by her beauty as to swear by 
Hebe that she was a dainty piece of Eve's flesh — 
so far touched by her threatened fate as to swear by 
the Shades that she deserved a better. 

Meinheim, trembling with excitement, offered no 
opposition to the search ; indeed, while he had been 
speaking with the captain, the guard had passed 
from room to room, searching every place capable or 
incapable of concealing a human body, thrusting 
aside curtains, rattling with their sword-hilts against 
suspicious walls, that might have been spring doors 
or sliding panels, but were not ; making every effort 
that men could make to find what they wanted, but 
making them altogether in vain. 

Scarcely had the captain quitted Meinheim's 
apartment, than the heavy curtain was rudely thrust 
aside, and with a flushed face, and no "pax vobis- 
cum" Father Anselmo came in. Meinheim ad- 
vanced towards him with outstretched hands. 

" Thanks, father — a thousand thanks. Forgive 
me, if for a moment I doubted your zeal. I was 
mad to forget all your friendship. This generous 
act shall not go unrewarded. You have saved my 
child." 
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"Ah, dear father, I know your caution, and 
admire it as I esteem your friendship. Good, 
generous, thoughtful man !" 

" Fool !" was the priest's answer, sharply spoken ; 
" think you to deceive me ? Have I no eyes to read 
your false heart, and tell the language of your 
tongue ?" 

"Anselmo !" 

" Ay, call mc so if you will, it matters not ; but I 
have not spent these long and miserable years to be 
foiled at last by the cunning of Meinheim." 

" I understand, Auselmo ; you would have this 
secret — let it be so. Your generosity is none the 
less — nay, greater. You promised — nay, there are 
no eavesdroppers — to serve me as you loved me. 
You have kept your word, and helped my child to 
escape." 

"_Z7" he roared again, losing his self-command. 
" Think not to deceive me by these words. I will 
find her, if she be within the city walls — if I search 
every room in the city. I will see execution done ; 
she shall die — die— die ! I swear it !" 

" Is this how you love me?" 

" It is. Love you ! — mole ! dotard ! villain ! 
Have you forgotten the old wrong ? — forgotten the 
betrayed friend ? — forgotten the woman you deceived 
and sent to the grave to hide her bitter grief? — 
forgotten — ah ! what is this ?" 

He seized upon the picture as he spoke, gazed on 
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it for a moment, then dashed it on the ground, and 
crushed it with his heel. 

" Anselmo, are you mad ?" 

He laughed scornfully, and answered, — 

"No, no, my good friend Meinheim, very far 
from mad. Xong ago, when first I knew you for the 
villain you are, I swore to he revenged. I shall keep 
my oath. You robbed me of the woman I loved : 
you left me for dead when we fought in the meadow. 
I loved ; and in the wily priest, you — blind owl ! — 
saw not the friend you had wronged, and who was 
tracking your footsteps, moulding your life, making 
you twice the child of the nethermost you would 
have been ! Nemesis may wear a priest's cowl." 

Captain appears at the curtain and salutes. 

"No trace of the fugitive." 

" Then search elsewhere — search everywhere. She 
must die to-day — die at the hour appointed !" 

" It wants but two hours to that time ; 'tis now 
six." 

" Anselmo, you told me she should die at twelve." 
" Fool!" he whispered, " I served you as I loved 
you." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Lizzie's Prison— The Idiot's Help — Wings to fly with — Out of 
the Toils — Anselmo Strikes the Idiot— Happy at last. 

IN a dark, close, dismal cell, the Lady Elizabeth 
was locked up on the night preceding her 
execution. Poor child ! she sat on the stone bench 
and wept bitterly. She thought of her childish 
days, of what they might have been, of what they 
were ; thought of her old dream about the star, and 
wondered. And the moon rose, and hanging like a 
silver shield in the heavens, sent its pale beautiful 
beams even into the cell of the prisoner, and cast, 
sharp and clear, the shadow of the grated window on 
the cold stones of the gaol. Still sitting in the 
moonlight, — still thinking of what had been, of 
what was to come, she had no great fear of death 
upon her ; her heart was sustained by God's exceeding 
great and precious promises. She felt that He would 
never leave her nor forsake her, that those only were 
truly blessed who had the hope of the better world 
with them ; and she remembered the words " In the 
world ye shall have tribulation," and recalled their 
beautiful context. She remembered how, in the old, 
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old time, when Christianity was young, two of its 
great teachers were shut up in gaol, with their feet 
made fast in the stocks ; and how, as they sang a 
hymn of praise, the prison doors were opened, and 
an earthquake shook the walls. She remembered, 
too, how one there was who lay in prison bound 
with chains, and how a heavenly messenger was sent 
and delivered him. And thinking of these things, 
she knelt down and prayed that the Supreme and 
Gracious Father would compassionately look upon 
his poor handmaiden, whose inability and incapacity 
He best knew, and not suffer her to be tried above 
what she was able to bear. 

Not long after this, while she still sat thinking 
of her approaching fate, she heard a light footstep 
in the corridor ; then a key turned gently in the 
lock, and the heavy door slowly opened. A tall, 
gaunt figure, the figure that had followed her through 
the city — that of the idiot lad — stood before her, 
lantern in hand. He was barefooted. He smiled 
upon her — a strange ghastly smile, that, at the first, 
filled her with an undefined dread ; but she instantly 
recovered herself, and went towards him. 

He whispered, " Take off your shoes." Obeying 
his request, she looked towards him for further in- 
structions. He smiled and beckoned ; she followed 
him. Through the long corridor where the lamps 
burnt dimly ; up a short flight of steps, into the 
room where she had tasted that day what tortures 
were reserved for those who were unfortunate enough 
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to be guilty or suspected. He turned upon her and 
smiled, and saw her shudder. Significantly pointing 
to the rack, he hurried forward, and she followed 
him ; down a flight of stone steps this time, to the 
right, to the left, into a small oaken chamber, where, 
stretched out on a couch, still clad in his black 
doublet and hose, lay Hans, the . sworn tormentor, 
sleeping. Beside him, on the wall, were suspended 
a large number of keys ; so that Elizabeth at once 
suspected how her deliverance had been effected. 
Still following her guide, she passed a narrow passage, 
and then began to ascend a flight of oaken stairs ; a 
second, a third, a fourth, and then the idiot opened 
a door, and motioned her to enter. 

It was a very humbly furnished room, with a bed, 
a table, and a couple of chairs. There was no win- 
dow, but an open space, flush with the floor, such as 
you may see in many of the warehouses in the east of 
London. It was guarded by an iron bar, a hatch 
door, and was covered by a curtain. The room 
seemed to have been used as a store, and from this 
opening bales of merchandize could be readily 
lowered to the canal which flowed below, and 
whither the barges might be brought to receive 
their cargoes. 

As the idiot led Elizabeth into this room, he 
turned round and surveyed her with an expression of 
tender interest that was almost intelligent, and 
whispered, — 

" Pretty one, you will be safe here." 
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" Who dwells here ?" she asked. 

" This is my room," he answered ; " and this— 
ha, ha! — this is the priest's home — Anselmo. He 
gave me this room years ago : was it not lucky ?" 

" Can I trust you P" she said. 

He looked innocently into her face, and began to 
sing :— 

" I heard a bird singing, I followed its song, 
Followed it, followed it, far away ; 
The road was rough, and the way was long, 
But I followed it, followed it, night and day. 

"The song it sang was a song of love, 
Of joy, of peace, and of coming rest, 
And I cried, lead me, meek-eyed dove, 
To the land of the happy, land of the blest. 

Pretty one, you may trust me!" 

And for three days the Lady Elizabeth found a 
refuge in this singular retreat. 

All the city was stirred ; every house was searched, 
except the very house where the poor trembling 
fugitive was hidden. Who for a moment suspected 
that in Anselmo's own house she could lie con- 
cealed ? Who for an instant could imagine that the 
poor witless ]\oy of the tormentor should have res- 
cued a victim from the sword of the persecutor ? He 
followed the priest closely — close as his shadow, saw 
all that he did, knew most of his plans, saw how 
fierce was the passion which the escape of his prey 
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had aroused. All day long, and every day, he fol- 
lowed the priest, hut at night he came to the room 
where Elizaheth was hidden, and brought her such 
food as he could obtain. He brought her news also, 
news that gladdened her heart. 

Martha, he told her, had been discharged from 
oustody, and had quitted the city. 

One night, the third of her stay in the priest's 
house, he brought fresh news, that was to her sweet as 
fresh flowers. He had heard from a market-woman 
that Liebhart and Stumf had both escaped to a place 
of safety, that Martha had found them, and that he 
had hopes of Liebhart being on the canal early on 
the following morning. 

Elizabeth was tended with the greatest care by 
the poor idiot ; when in the evening he had brought 
her food and fresh water — talking to her all the 
while as though she were a bird in a cage — he left 
her alone, and she saw nothing of him till the 
following night, but on this occasion he told her 
that he should come with the dawn, and with the 
dawn he came. 

Softly singing to himself, as his wont was, he 
came in, carrying on his arm some forty yards or 
more of stout broad bandaging, such, as had been 
used many a time by Hans in binding prisoners 
under the question. 

" See, I am here," he said ; " and here are the 
wings my bird shall fly with." 

16 
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She took his hand and reverently kissed it. 

" Pretty one," he said ; " I shall be lonely when 
you are gone. Give me something." 

She took out her scanty purse, and held it towards 
him. He repulsed it with a frown, but pointed 
significantly to an embroidered handkerchief that 
had been her mother's, and had fallen on the floor 
when she drew forth her purse. " May I have it P" 
She gave it to him freely. Then he went and 
raised the curtain, and opened the hatch, and stood 
on the ledge looking out on the canal. A few 
moments and he turned towards her and said, 
" They are coming." She also looked out, and saw 
a small vessel swiftly approaching. There were 
three men in the barge — Liebhart, Stumf, and 
another. As they drew near, the idiot busied him- 
self in securely fastening the bandage around the 
waist of Elizabeth; this done, he placed the re- 
mainder firmly round an iron bar that defended the 
opening ; after this he assisted her to step over, and 
in a moment she was swinging in the air, fifty feet 
or more above the canal — but below was the boat 
and her beloved one. With a steady grasp she 
caught hold of the bandaging, and looking steadily 
at the face of the idiot, whispered, — "God bless 
you — you have saved me !" 

The frail support strained with the weight, and 
those in the boat gazed with speechless fear on the 
perilous descent of the poor fugitive. Her deliverer, 
with a care and dexterity that might have done 
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credit to a man of sounder wit, allowed the band 
to run gently over the edge of the opening, but 
passing it through his own hands, and holding it 
with what seemed superhuman strength. 

"Gently, gently," so he murmured to himself, 
with a glance of conscious pride at those below — 
"there, there, there — not so fast — not so fast — 
gently, gently." Clinging fast to the rope, Elizabeth 
looked up for a moment at her deliverer and tried 
to smile. His face flushed and his hands for an 
instant trembled, but he nodded encouragement 
and sang to himself in his wild way — 

" And the song it sang was a song of love, 
Of joy, of peace, and of coming rest ; 
I cried, lead me, meek-eyed dove, 

To the land of the happy, land of the blest ! 

Gently — gently ; there, there, there — not so fast — 
not so fast — another — another," and then he uttered 
a great cry of joy and dropped the rope from his 
hands. He saw her safely in the boat — saw her 
clasped in the arms of young Liebhart, saw the 
upturned faces speaking their gratitude, and he 
waved his hand in his old frantic way ; but there 
were tears in his eyes as the boat pushed off, and 
leaning from the opening he watched it making 
rapid progress through the water. 

He was disturbed by the sound of hasty foot- 
steps on the stair, and then a loud knocking at the 
door. At first he made no answer, still gazing at 
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the rapidly receding boat; even after it had dis- 
appeared he watched the bend in the canal which 
concealed its further progress from his view. The 
knocking was loudly repeated, and the voice of 
Father Anselmo called to him angrily by name. 
He went to the door, took down the heavy bar, 
and in a moment a group of soldiers, citizens, one 
or more of the town council, with Meinheim and 
Anselmo, rushed into the room. 

The priest turned fiercely on the idiot, and angrily 
demanded, — 

"Where is the girl — where have you hidden 
her ? Speak, fool, or I swear by the saints your 
witless brain shall not save your neck from the 
hangman !" 

This sort of language was not common to the lips 
of the holy father, and although for the past three 
days his violence had manifested itself on more than 
one occasion, his present outburst, and his violent 
gesticulations, so unlike his usual urbanity, surprised 
all who were present — most of all, perhaps, the lad. 
He shrank from the priest, and his colour came and 
went rapidly. 

" The girl is clearly not here," said the captain of 
the town-guard ; " we must have been misinformed." 

" No — I swear she has been here. Fool, where is 
she ?" 

"I know not." 

"You lie — a base, ungrateful, treacherous lie!" 
Suddenly his eye fell on the handkerchief which the 
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boy still held; he snatched it from him — "How 
came you by this ?" 
" She gave it to me." 

Meinheim saw the handkerchief, recognised it, 
felt at once she must be somewhere concealed in the 
house. His terror overcame him, and forgetful of 
those who were present, forgetful of everything but 
his great grief, he fell on his knees before the priest, 
and begged him in piteous tones to have mercy. 

Anselmo gave no heed to his words, but again de- 
manded of the idiot what had become of the girl. 
He was answered this time plainly — 

" She is away — out of the window went she." 

" Murdered ?" 

"No, no, no — down to friends who waited for 
her. I lowered her— gently, gently— -there, there, 
there," and he imitated the action of lowering her 
from the window. 

" And you have done this ?" 

He nodded sharply twice or thrice, and smiled 
his old unmeaning smile. 

The anger of the priest was roused beyond all 
control. With oaths that might have served the 
worst in the vilest quarter of the city, he raised his 
hand and struck the idiot in the face— once — twice 
— and then 

Then, without a word, without a cry of pain, 
without a warning, the idiot sprang upon him, 
struggled with him for an instant violently, and 
before those who saw it could interfere, hurled him 
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from the opening — but not alone. The priest held 
fast to his assailant — they fell together. Together 
they fell as the hawk and heron, when the hawk has 
pierced his prey — not striking against any projection, 
not loosening their hold of one another for an instant 
— falling with a heavy plunge into the sluggish 
waters, that lazily closed over them with a slight 
ripple, and never opened more for their escape. 

The bodies floated some days afterwards, but it 
was with the utmost difficulty they could be se- 
parated. When this was done, the priest was buried 
with solemn state — taper and host, and bell and 
book, and holy banner. 

Then mass was sung and prayers were said, 
And solemn requiem for the dead ; 
And bells tolled out their mighty peal 
For the departed spirit's weal ; 
And ever in the office close 
The hymn of intercession rose ; 
And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song, — 

Dies irae, Dies ilia, 

Solvit saeclum in favilla. 

They buried the idiot in unholy ground, without 

either bell or book ; but, in the twilight, the sworn 

tormentor crept down unseen, and said his prayers 

upon the grave. 

# # # # # 

So, after all, the Lady Elizabeth escaped the sword 
of the persecutor, and found a happy home in the 
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territories of one of the Protestant princes of Ger- 
many. There she was married to young Liebhart, 
who in course of time became distinguished, not 
only for his eloquence and zeal as a preacher, but for 
his general ability in affairs of state — a worthy man 
valued by other men, and honoured. And children 
were born to them, — children who clustered round 
an old man, and called him by endearing names, and 
were tender and thoughtful of him as though he 
were a child and they were grown-up people. Indeed, 
in intellect he was a child — this cold-hearted Meiu- 
heim — and, let us hope, a child in heart. It seemed 
as though the imbecility of the brave fool who saved 
his child, and died, had come upon him. He never 
recovered his senses. Quiet, patient, harmless, but 
his wits all astray, he was sent, some months after 
the events last related, to his daughter, and lived 
out the remainder of his life under her husband's 
roof. Very proud of her, very proud of her children, 
but altogether forgetful of the past, except the past 
of long ago, when he was a boy at school, a youth 
at college. So he was well cared for, and Martha 
and his old servant Seblitz Stumf were ever atten- 
tive to his wants ; and the children climbed on his 
knee and smoothed his furrowed face, and called him 
dear and darling. 

Mistress Agatha returned to the convent in East 
Friesland, and there ended her days. 

The widow of Krautz the baker got married. 
Meurice and Frosch both courted her. Meurice 
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behaved somewhat shabbily to his old comrade in 
arms ; and, by assiduous attention on his own part, 
and sly insinuations to the discredit of his rival, won 
the prize. Whether he was perfectly satisfied with 
his bargain may perhaps be gathered from the fol- 
lowing circumstance. You see, after their wedding 
there was a little coldness between these two soldiers, 
who had both aimed at being the happy man. About 
three months after the bridal, Frosch encountered 
Meurice near a strong-water shop, and he said to 
him, — 

" Come — a glass together." 

They clinked their cups, and, after a little while, 
Frosch said, — 

" Well, comrade, you had the best of me — I did 
not marry the widow." 

And Meurice answered with a face as long as a 
tavern-score, — 

" I wish to Heaven you had !" 



THE END. 
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